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PREFACE. 

r 

AS every nation has a peculiarity of man* 
ners which makes it different from 
. its neighbours ; fo every age has 
Ibme predominant qualities which diftinguiih it 
from thdc that went before, and from thofe that 
coaie after it. The age of Leo X- is celebrated 
for the refurreflion and rapid progtefs of the ^e 
arts and of polite literature j that of Cromwell 
is remembered with execration, as the triumph 
of tyranny, enthufiafm, and hypocrify. 

The. charafteriftic of each age, however, is 
more clearly feen by pofterity, who view it at 
the proper diftance, than by contemporaries^ 
who ftand too clofe to it to obferve it with cx- 
aftnefs. This lalt being my own fituation with 
regard to the prefcnt times, it is with hefitation 
I venture to place the fpirit of them in a perfed 
energy of ridicule, fcepticifm, and incredulity, 
which delights in. oppofmg almoft every thing 
whatever. Men derive an extraordinary fort of 
plcafure from cdntradidion, which, thank Hea- 
ven^ 
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ven, the peculiar ftrufturc of^mypaiSbns can- 
not relifh. They meafure the worth of every 
objefl: and opinion by the fickle ftandard of their 
taftes, humours, and prejudices — ^loudly con- 
demning this moment the very things which but 
the moment before they embraced with raptures. 
Now they think it clever to turn whatever is . 
refpedablc into a jeft ; whatever is probable, 
into doubt ; whatever is demonftrable, into ab- 
fuidity : But, were the world to give a general 
affent to their pofitions, they would ftraight , 
ftand forth as the redoubtable champions of 
common fenfe. Whether pride decoys them in- 
to this ftudy of Angularity ; whether they are 
confcious of pcrfeftions which defervc the ad- 
niiration of the crowd, and ought not to be ob- 
fcured in it ; this is an inquiry which demands 
greater acutenefs than I am poffeffcd of. I wifti 
I may not be miftaken, when I take upon me 
to fufpeft they are the praftical difciples of that 
laudable philofophy which furprifes us with the 
^fcoycry, that beauty and deformity, virtue and 

vice, are not in the objefts to which we afcribe 

* • . » 

thefe qualities, but only io the feelings of thofe 
who contemplate them. Thus, the charms of 
a fine lady arc npt in herfelf, but in the inward 

emotion^ 
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emotions oT her admirers : The integrity of a 
worthy man is not to be found in himfclf, but 
in the favourable fentiments ot his neighbours : 
And my book muft not, according to this humili- 
ating fyftem, pretend to any more merit than the 
generofity of my readers will be pleafed to con- 
fer upon it. This amazing philofophy convinces 
mc, that popularity is the great end to which all 
men ought to direft their aftions, fmce, with- 
out it, they muft all be fools, or knaves, or 
profligates ; and the ladies, let them fee to it ! 
unlefs they learn to be a little more explicit and 
kind with regard to their fond languifhers, muft 
be all transformed into frights and witches. The 
man muft have more than the patience of ten 
Jobs, whofe internal feelings fliall perfevere to 
paint his miftrefs as an angel, after fhe has ex* 
haufted on the kind wretch her whole ftock of 
torment, and made him more miferable than a 
fcore of devils. The readfer will tabc notice that 
I do not fpeak my own experience : The fex 
have always ufed me with a warmth which I 
fliall never forget, but, ah | which I Ihall never 
again be able, however willing, to deferve. 

If 1 have properly defcribed the fpirit of the 
timtS;, I have little caufe to hope that the work 

lam 
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I am now offering to the public will procure me 
many compliments, fmce it is introdiiced with a 
few narrations which arc not yet according to 
the common notions of mankind. My readers 
will eafily difcover the narrations I have in 
my eye ; and I will not be fo much their enc? 
my as to deprive them of this delicious exertion 
of their fagacity, by pointing out thcfe except 
tionable parts of the book myfelf. I am not 
prophetic enough to foretel the treatment they 
fiiall think due to my labours ^ but hope it will 
not be of the fevereft kind, after they are ac- 
quainted with the motives which feduced me in?* 
to the perilous charafter of an^ author. Thefc, 
in a word, were, to entertain them with a view 
of Faulconry, in times and countries very differ? 
ent from their own ; to help them to Ibme inr 
fight into this manly art, as it is pradifed in 
ijiodern days, if they do not already underftand 
it ; and .to leave a remembrancer behind me, 
which may now and then tell future fportfmen 
that I lived not altogether ufelefs to their inter- 
c/ls. Such are the motives from which I have 
written ; and, if I may be allowed to judge of 
tjieir nature, they are far from being provoca- 
tives to overwhelm me with the dcrifion or coiit 

tempt 
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tfempt of any reafonable perfon whatever. Nay^ 
I will be bold to fay more ; thcfc motives will, 
to the truly learned and judicious, be an apolo-* 
gy for the numerous overfights which their per* 
fpicacity will deteft in my performance, but 
whicK their fweetnefs of temper will conceal 
from thofe who fucceed beft^in criticifm at fe- 
cond hand. .Experience has taught me, that 
thofe who are the beft qualified to judge arc 
evermore the lead forward to condemn ; and, 
when neceiEty extorts their difapprobation, the 
readieft to foften the rigour of their fentence, by 
every comfdrt their humanity can fuggeft. Give 
me the Countenance of a few men of this mag- 
nanimous charafter, and I (hall cafily endure the 
ftriftures of thofe who are aftuated by the odd 
fpirit of the times. Yet I muft beware of ex- 
afperating men of their immenfe talents. I am 
a perfon myfelf of the moft harmlefs and inno- 
cent (Ufpofition in the world, and mq^ ferioufly 
inclined to live to the end of my days, without 
the fmalleft intercourfe with them ; arid there- 
fore they will lay me under the ftrongeft obliga- 
tions to gratitude, if they fuffer me to walk on 
to fame, without the honour of their notice. 
Pox on*t ! do they imagine that^ an author can 

find 
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find any amufement in their effufions of_fcorn, 
petulance, and acrimony, when they are dired- 
cd againft the beft efforts of his mental pow- 
ers? 

But why fliould I hope to cfcape perfecution ? ~ 
This is a piece of good fortune which writers 
have not attained, who have handled fubjeSs of 
very high importance, and with a reach of genius 
that commands my admiration and refpe£t. The 
laft, fo far as I know, who has been attacked by 
the fpirit of the times, is a gentleman who, 
ambitious of literary fame, and nobly qualified 
to earn it, has publiflied a treatife'on the Ori- 
gin AND Progress of Language, the begin- 
ning and pledge of a work which will do honour 
to the Intelleftual faculties. In this profound, but 
perfpicuous, mafculine, but elegant book, the au- 
thor has difplayed the moll accurate knowledge 
of the operations of the human underftanding, 
according to the conceptions of both the ancient 
and later philofophers. He remarks with great 
jultnefs the difficult rife and tardy growth of our 
ideas, and applies his ingenious obfervations on 
that fubjeft, by a beautiful analogy, tu Ihow 
that language is not natural to mankind } that 
is, language is not, as motioQ gr flecping, the 
cffca 
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€ffe£t of any peculiar inftinflt, but acquired by 
experience, imitation, or inftrudion. This pro- 
pofition, which no mortal ever did, or ever will 
deny, he illuftrates, at great length, by examples 

• 

taken from the very lowed and rudeft ftage of 
language ; and thence afcending through fomei 
of the intermeJiate ftages, to that which is ge- 
nerally allowed to be the mod elegant and po- 
lifhed. Though he labours to eftablifh a point 
which never can be overturned, yet he has ren- 
dered his work both ufeful and entertaining, by 
his deteftion of modern errors, and by the view 
which his uncommon knowledge of the Greek 
tongue has enabled him to prefent of ancient 
truths. Further ; as his reafonings are conduc- 
ed with a coolnefs and prcdfion which is not u- 
fually met with, he is one of the few authors 
whom every man ought to ftudy, who would 
learn to think with coherence, and to unfold his 
arguments with perfuafive force and clearriefs. 
He feems to have been born to make the vanity 
of the philofophers of bur days to flirink, by 
(hewing them, that the mod valuable of the lo- 
gical and metaphyfical notions, on which many 
of them build their fame, were as well known, 
and more elegantly ' explained by the ancients. 

B In 
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In a word, this author has an indifputablc title 
to the charaftcr of a ' genuine philofopher, if 
depth of refledion, novelty of inveftigation, and 
ftrength of argument, can confer it ; and there- ' 
fore the fpirit of the times has become his ene- 

myr ' 

This gentienian had, no doubt, the moft re- 
fined and delicate enjoyment in perceiving his 
ideas rife formally in his mind, with eafe and 
connexion, and materially throwing themfelvesy 
as they rofe, into the moft natural and fignifi- 
cant cxpreffions. His pleafure would receive a 
v^ft addition of livellnefs, when his imagination 
afterwards anticipated the praifes which an ap- 
proving tvotld would lavifli • on his labours — ^fo 
ncwl fo furprifmg! fo admirable! This is an 
agreeable delufion, I0 which we authors readily 
furrender ourfelves, amidft the fuccefsful glow 
of compofitibn ; and, though pur infi!rmity, it 
is abfolutely neceffary to fupport u» under the 
wafting fatigue of ftudy^ and to pufh us on to 
the completion of our talks. Bewitched by the 
hope of glory, we fancy that mankind, as foon 
as our works are ' arinotinced to them, are. to 
fling away their ordinary occupations ; to run in 
all the eagernefs of curiofity to our bookfeller's, 

for 
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for copies of the ' "\^onderful performance ; to 
burft out, at every bright fentiment, into our ap- 
pfeufes J and to talk, long,long afterwards, ot no- 
thing but our prodigious merit. Alas! amidft 
the fervors of our vanity we quite lofe fight of 
the fpirit of the times ; but it foon ftarts up be- 
fore our terrified imaginations, and convinces us, 
from the little acceffion of refptft we derive from 
, our lucubrations, that we only dreamed gurfelves 
into importance. 

Nothing furely can jgive deeper and more ago- 
nizing wounds to the felf-love of an author, who 
has denied himfelf the ordinary amufements of 
life, in order to ppovide edification and delight 
to the public, than to find that the glorious ef- 
forts of his talte, wit, and ingenuity, are known* 
only to himfelf and his bookfeller, or, if known 
to a few more, are treated with neglcd, con- 
Icmpt, or dcrifion. This ufage, which is Ihame- 
lefsly common, is fo provoking, that, were my 
counfels of weighty in the republic of letters, 
, equal to their wifdom, I woUld foon pcrfuade all 
ingenious men to confine, the illuminating beams 
of knowledge to their own breafts, and permit 
the fhades of ignorance and barbarity io deepen 
pwcT an ungrateful world. I am fure the great 

philo* 
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philofopher, to whom I have paid that tribute of 
applaufe which is juftly due to his extraordinary 
merit, will readily enter into, and heartily go a- 
long with this neceffary mcafure, if his refeht- 
ment bear any proportion to his wrongs. Per- 
haps all his friends have "hitherto been too ten- 
der of the peace of his mind, to communicate 
to him the infulting opinions of his countrymen 
relative to his excellent treatife. And indeed I 
. am miferable that I am among the firfl: to aflure 
him they are very far from thinking it as condu-; 
cive to either their recreation or inftrudibn, as 
he thiniis it himfelf. They aik at one another, 
not in modcfl whifpers, but in the plained and 
moft audible articulation. What fpi^it poffeffed 
him to mifapply fo mv^ch fcicnce and erudition in 
order to trace human nature, the objed of fq 
many cclcftial favours, back to a ftate little fur 
peripr to that of the brutes ? Then, they are 
fnceringly inquifitive to know, what particular 
blefling does he mean to confer on his fellow- 
creatures by fuch a fine metaphyfical difcovery j 
whether has it tended to give more flrcngth to 
his own principles of religion and morality, or 
'" it produce fo noble an effcG on theirs ? But 
f are all vehemently agitated by the fpirit of 
the 
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the times, when he tells them^ they may be fo 
jiccuftomed to the water as to grow as perfcftly 
amphibious as feals or otters j — that men muft 
have been many ages In the ftate of the beaver 
before they invented a language ;-— that men, 
in their natural ftate, differ from the brutes only 
by their unes^erted capacities, being totally defti-r 
tute of ideas, lavirs, and religion j-^hat there is 
no aifociating principle in the human breaft, but 
^he fear of hunger, cold^ and wild beads;— ^ 
not to mention many other pleafant novelties of 
the fame marvellous kind. 

My philofophy, which dares not venture bcr 
yond the ait and prad:ice of Hai^king, qualifies 
me not to judge pf thefe fublime fpeculations-^ 
but it enables me to conclude, that the learned 
and fagadous author, who has beftowed much 
ftudy and inquiry for feveral years on fuch in- 
terefting paradoxes, dcfcrves more credit in afr 
ferting them^j than any other man deferves in de- 
nying them, who never beftowed any ftudy or 
inquiry on them at all. Thefe furprifing difco- 
V^ries flow moft affuredly from his general fy- 
ftem } and men would aft more wifely, and more 
fuitably to their prefent ftate of improvement, if, 

inftead of coioftroverting and ridiculing them, 

they 
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they tried to find out the advantages wrapped 
up in them from vulgar fight, firji^ Is it poffi* 
ble to render mankind amphibious ? In this cafc^ 
the art of amphibioufiiefs would be an import- 
ant enlargement of the circle of modern educa* 
tion-— as it would add to the fports of gentlemen 
that of hunting all forts of fiihes, and enable the 
poor to walk the bottom of the .ocean in fearch 
•of thofe treafures which have lain there from 
time immemorial, afid are daily increafing. 
Secondly^ Have men lived fpeechlefs, that is, 
without founds fignificant, for many ages, in the 
ftate of the beaver ? Why. to be fure, the Jew- 
ilh legiflator muft, in this cafe, have been mif* 
taken in the account he has left us of the origin 
• of human fociety— -and, if fo, I fency the wifeft 
thing we can do, is to get rid of our Chriftiani- 
ty as faft as we can, and embrace the charming 
and indulgent, the eafy and polite doftrines 

which are fo eloquently taught by the zealous 
and philofophical apoftles of the free-thinkers. 
Thirdly^ Are men, m their natural fl:ate, totally 
deftitute of ideas, law.s, and religion ? On this 
fuppofition, all thofe people muft bq confidered, 
notwithftanding their articulation, as ftill in a ftate 
pf nature, whofe minds are found empty, or 

nearly 
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nearly cmptyj of thcfe matters. This very fim- 
ple obfctvation points out the expediency, and, 
indeed, the neceflity of apprcliending and put- 
ting fuch full-grown favagcs under, the tuition. 
of able matters, who may carry their capa-* » 
cities through habits and faculties into energies, 
for the intercourfe of political fociety. I hope 
the author will not be angry with me for ima- 
gining that he isthepropereftperfon in the world 
to conduft an .academy of this nature ;— both 
becaufe he perfeflly undfcrftands the difpofitions 
of wild men, and becaufe, in the courfe of his 
fuperintendency, he would make many curious 
remarks on them, which "would render his in- 
tended hiftory . of man irhmenfely diverting, 
Lafily^ Does the human heart acknowledge no o- 
thcr principle of affociati^n than the fear of dan- 
ger ? This granted, we are happily freed from 
the .kindly ftirrings of benevolence, and need give 
ourfelves no trouble about performing the tea- 
ling and expenfive duties of generofity and 
friendfliip, mercy and candour, towards our 
neighbours— except when our own intereft or 
convcniency engages us in them. Thefe are a 
few of the profitable confequences that follow 
from our author's difcovcries 5 and of the bene- 
fit 
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fit of thefc, people bereave thcmfclvcs, from thcit 
fubjcftion to the fpirit of the times. — ^I do vcrU 
ly believe, that by far the greater part of the 
human race are, upon one account or other, fit 

• fubjefts for that academy, at the head of which 
our author might be placed with great' pro- 
priety. 

The reader will permit me to inform him> 
that I am apt to fancy myfelf grown acquwiited 
with 'any perfon of whom I write long j and 
the author, I hope, wilt pardon me, if, in 
compliance with this foref^d humour, I addrefs 
myfelf direftly to him, as to a friend whom I 
have juft acquired, and for whom I profcfs the 
moft perfcA energy and efteem. 

«* You tell us, Sir, with an air of belief, which 
I think fincere, of men who ate fifti four days 
without tlrinking till the fifth ; — of men who U- 
ved on the beft terms with feals, without drink- 
ing at all ; — of men whofe food was fruit and 
twigs, whereby they became as light {is feathers j 
—of men who confider their own vermin as a 

■ very tolerable diet, and make a meal on them 

now and then ; — and, of men whofe rumps are 

embelHOied with fine, long, tapering, tails, like 

thofc 
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tWc of cats-. You will hardly believe what I 
am going to tcU you, but it is a certain faft> that 
thefe, and the like bleffed ftories, which you pro- 
duce from authors of unqueftioned truth and a- 
cute obfervation, have made fome people fufpe£k 
you to be a fly arch wag, who wants to fet fim- 
jde men a gaping and ftaring, that you may have 
the pleafure of laughing at their filly confufion* 
For my own part, as I am as thoroughly per- 
fuaded ot the truth of .your (lories as you arc 
yourfelf, I cannot but wonder they meet with 
any oppofition in a generation wherein it is not 
•unfafliionablc to believe the non-exiftence of. 
both mind and body j— but my wonder ceafes^ 
now that I recoUefl: the contradidory fpirit of 
the times. Your ftory of the men equipped 
with tails is to me a full confirmation of all the 
reft which are {prinkled throughout your valua- 
ble trcatife J-— and my ready affent to their real 
exiftence was originally produced by a precious 
book, written by a Frenchman, (and his nation, 
you kaowj is not a bit given to fibbing), and af- 
terwards cftablifhcd by the fight which I had of 
one of thcfe pec^c .myftlf. As you have: not 
quoted thisiingular writer, who proves, with the 
gseateft xkarnefs^ that all things on earthy ani- 

C mafs 
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mals as well as vegetables, were in' the beginnings 
produced in the feai, I cannot forbear thinks 
ing he is one of the few authors with whom yoti 
are unsicquainted. His fixth day of the creation, 
wherein he treats of the origin of man, and of d- 
ther animals, contains fo many inftances of men 
with tails, that, had you read him, you certainly 
would have ftrengthencd Keoping's authority for 
this faft with his. He tells tis, that thefe peo- 
ple j^re fierce in their difpofitions, not overbur- 
dened with good fenfe, and of great bodily 
ftrength. There are, he fays, a great many of 
, then in Ethiopia^ Egypt, the Indies, England, 
France, but efpeciaDy in Scotland j— as to thofe 
in France, he declares he faw feveral of them 
himfelf. At Tripoli, he faw a black with a tail 
fix inches long, who, with two oars, rowed a 
large floop with greater fwiftnefs than fvc^enty 
ordinary men codd have done ; this mati was 
covered aD over with hair, and Borneo was his 
native country, where moft of the men and wo- 
men have the accomplifhment of tails. He tellg 
us of a French officer who had this appendage 
fix inches long too, and was, aU over his body, 
as rough and fhaggy as a bear ; and this account 
he received from an Italian tourteian/ who fpckt 

of 
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of his countrymen in a flilc that (hewed (he did 
not diflike him as a lover. He adds, that, in 
the Ifland of Formofa, as well as in the Molucca 
and Philippine iflands, there are whole nations * 
garniflied with tails ;— and where, confequently, 
it would be monftrous to fee people without any. 
To this French gentleman's Aorics let me join 
the opinion' of fome of the Jewifli writers, who 
inform us^ that Adam himfelf was produced with 
a tail ; but thofe who haye" a mind to know into 
what this primitive tail was afterwards transform^ 
cd, will receiveample fatisfefl:ion from Bayle's dic- 
tionary. I am afflifted-beyond meafure, thai to 
thefe unqueltioned authorities, I am not able to 
add that of the chafle and immaculate, the fimple 
and ingenuous Mr Raubaud, who is verfcd to a 
xniracle in matters of this kind. The man who 
faw eight and twenty Britons eaten at a break- 
fall by a tribe of Indians, muft certainly have 
feen nations with tails,--«and . with large tails too ; 
^d. Sir, if he did not communicate this curious 
anecdote to you in converfation, his filence muil 
l?e imputed to his fear of bringing his other fto- 
ries into doubt, by retailing one, which, at firft 
fight, would juftify a little fcepticifm-*-ampng 

people 
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"people of narrow and prcjudifed minds. Per- 
haps he was alfo copcerned for the honour of 
his order, which fuch a feemingly bouncing nar^ 
rative from a member of it might furnifli ; for, 
it is well known to the articulating part of man- 
kind, that the Jefuits in general are the declared 
enemies of trick, cunning, and deceit ;— of eva«» 
lion, prevarication, and ^robabilifm ;— of in- 
trigue, politics, and caballing. But I hope the 
reverend Father Raubaud will not permit his de- 
licate regard to veracity to rob the world of 
the numberlefs aftonilhing obfervations and dif- 
coveries which he has made in the courfe of his 
travels ; and, for his encouragement, I affure him, 
on both your part and mine, that his ftories mull 
be wonderful indeed! if they furpafs our vaft e- 
nergies of belief. 

What I have faid hitherto on this diverting fub* 
jeO:, refts wholly on the veracity of other people ; 
but what I .am going to advance furthef , refts 
wholly on my own. I faw one of thcfe tailed 
men with my own eyes, who was a fturdy alert 
fellow ;: — ^and, indeed. Sir, he was the owner of 
a fignal tail-;— a tail. Sir, of honourable dimen- 
fion^; — ^a tail, that (hewed he was endowed with 
' ftrong parts, and qualified to fill the greateft pla- 
ces. 
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ces. As he fpcfke only the inarticulate language, 
which no body about bim uhderftood, I cannot 
gratify your curiofity with a detail of his paren- 
tage, education, or adventures, from his own 
mouth— ^vhich to you would be extremely en- 
tertaining, as it would be to myfelf, becaufe it 
would be extremely Angular^ Nicobar, I fup- 
pofe, gave birth to this haplefs foreigner, and faw 
his earlier years gliding away in carelefs gayety, 
under the foft indulgence of parents, who beheld 
with joy his gay and lively genius daily expand- 
ing and advancing to its full vigour. They 
would thence prognofticate exquifite felicity td 
their dear boy ; and that he might enjoy his fu- 
ture fortunes with dignity, they fent him to Bor-t 
neo to poli(h his manners, and Iqarn the know- 
ledge of the world by travelling. Their parting 
with their darling would be a fcene of the moft 
affefting tendcrnefs j— perhaps he was the ftay 
and laft hope of their family. They would dread 
the violence of the ttempefts, the unwholefomehefe 
of fea-provifions, the change of his native air ;-— 
and, ah ! they would fupplicate him to beware of 
riotous living, of meddling with the prqudk^ of 
ftrangers, and of making too oftentatious a difplay 
of his tail, which might caufe his goodfenfe to be 

called 
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called in queftion. They vooid* embrace him 
ivith hearts filled vnd^ anxiety, and eyes ftream* 
ing With tears, and tail§ dangling forrowfully 

down to the duft ; perhaps, the youth himfelf be- 
held their anguifh with fome yearnings of filial 
love ; — but thefe emotions would foon yield to 
the' joy of feeing himfelf at his own difpofal. 
With plenty of money in his pocket, and on his 
Vay tp a land overflowing with every thing ca* 
pable of pleafing his fenfes, and charming his i* 
magination. At length he Is^nded in Borneo, 
merrily wagging his tail on feeing hinifelf agaia 
on firni ground, and impetuous to plunge into 
all the diflipations of this voluptuons country. 
How long he continued in that delicious, courfc 
of fcnfuality on which he now entered, or for 
what mifdemeanour he was afterwards banifhed 
from it : i ■ T hefe, Sir, are parts of this young 

man's hiftory, of which I dare not pretend toi 
have any certain knowledge. Perhaps, he ha4 
fought a duel— -or had cheated at play— -or had 
derided the fuperftitions of the natives — or had 
plotted againft the government— or had tried 
to bilk his creditors— or had afperfed the cha-» 
rafter of the prime niinifter ;— I fay, perhaps j 
for I would not pofitivdy aver he wasr punilhed 

for 
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(at any. of thefe* crimes, as I have no fort of evi* 
dence to proye fuch.a heavy charge. Nay, as I 
never faw myfclf , or heard from others, that the 
poor lad had the leaft propenfity to any of 
thcfe atrocities, I cannot imagine they were the 

fource of his misfortunes ; hut, as he always ma* 
nifeftcd a languilhment of temper, which feemed 
to incline to gallantry, I fufpcft, that his exile o- 
riginated from fome indifcrect affair of the heart. 
Be this a$ it will, it is certain he was delivered 
into the hands of fome Britifh iailors for tranf* 
portation, who landed him fafe in Hay, and pre- 
fented him as a curiofity to a gentleman there ;-— 
in the corner of whofe kitchen-chimney I few 
him chained to a great wooden block, which 
fervcd him for a ftool as well as a ftakc. I 
own. Sir, it raifed a fecrct indignation in my 
breaft, to fee fuch a noble, clever, lively ftrip- 
ling treated with fo much contumely, for a tran& 
greffion which i$ every day committed, and eve- 
ry day forgiven, in the moft polite and enligh- 
tened nations on this fide of the globe. — ^Ah ! 
how it would have (tabbed liis indulgent parents 
to the heart, to have fecn the young gentleman 
compelled to mingle with menial fervants, and 
involved in d^mal clouds of peat«reek, which 

'^ con- 
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confpired with his woes to cxhaiift- the moifturt 
of his eyes!. The fortitude with which he bore 
his lufl'erings was altogether heroic. He difdained 
all intercourfe with the men, and wrenched out 
out of their hands the flicks' they lifted up a- 
gainfl him, with a force and agility that fliewed 
nothing wanting to him but freedom, to con- 
vince them of his ability to do himfclf jufticc. 
But his carriage to the women was not roughen- 
ed into averfion by all the thfafters they had oc- 
cafioncd him; to them he behaved with all his, 
natural polltencfs ; particularly to the kitchen- 
maid, for whom he had conceived the warmeft 
and moft direft paffion. Alas ! he felt his heart 
falter entangled in the charms of Kate, than hit 
bod^ in the iron chain which furrounded it. In 
vaki his parents now -vifit the coaft, to defcry 
the fliip which is to bring their darling to their 
ft'ms 1 In v^in his former miftrefe hopes to pie& 
the accompliihed youth to her heaving bofom ! 
In vain the monarch of Nicobar expeQs to place 
him in his council, and number him among the 
brighteft luflres of his court I The chain, and 
Kate more attra^ive than the chain, detain him 
from their ardent wi&es, and fmk his &me an4 
fortune in the thickfft ihades of obfcurity. 

Sir, 
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feir, if this plain narration, confifting partly of 
^a£tj and partly of conjedurc, do not convince 
the fpirit of the times of the adual exiftence of 
creatures with tails, which arc indeed real men 
9nd women— 4he following method, to which I 
advifc you in a friendly way, is the only expedi- ' 
cnt whereby you can vancpifli the reigning ridi- 
cule, fcepticifm, and incredulity. You need only 
to procure an mfant from Nicobar, and, as the 
humanity of the Ouran Outangs is alfo brought 
intp dovbt^ you inay, at the fame time, get one 
of their infants from Angola , ■ ■ Y ou may eafi- 
ly obtain the ktter from an Eaft-India captain, 
and the former from any worthy gentlemen who 
are concerned in the flave-trade. If you can in- 
ftrud thefe children in languages, arts, and fciences, 
you will thoroughly confirm your fpeculations, 
force convidion into the fpirit of the times, and 
fpread your fame from the rifing to the fetting of 
the fun. The young men might be fent home 
after their education, where they would teach 

m 

their countrymen to form ideas, to make abftrac- 
tions, and to bend their tongues to articulation ; 
greatly to the improvement of natural know- 
ledge, and to the cxtention of the Britiih com- 
merce, 

J> Wc 
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Wc wiginal, or radier eccentric,* authors, la* 
bo.ur under numberlefs difficulties, from our fu-* 
pcriority or oj^fition to by far the greater pajrt 
of mankind, by which we excite their envy or 
refentment*. The novelty of our theories jand il- 
luftrations ftrikcs them at firft * with . furprife } 
but that emotion fooii yields to a concern for 
their own familiar and rhrcttcd prejudices, which 
they now think endangered^ What they them- 
felves never faw, or heaf d of before, * they fancy 
could not have been feen, and ought, not t6 bC 
reported now ; and fo they grow angry at us for 
kindly endeavouring to widen the compafs of 
their knowledge. Thus it falls out, that you 
have, and I ftiall .probably have,^ fo many adver- 

* _ 

fanes ; but I am prepared for my fuflferings, by 
' the view of thbfe which you aSually undergo, 
I wiih I had your philofophy to enable me to^ 
endure mine with that meek and gentle dignity^ 
' with w:hich, I fuppofe, it enables you to endure 
yours. Wc ihall perfeverc, however, to bring 
into the rank of truths thofe things which the ig- 
norant have hitherto placed among fables, rqgard* 
lef$ of fuch perfons as judge of the ftate of the 
whole world by the.Mttle fpot wherein they were 
born. Writers of our uncommon charafter muft 

reft 
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refl fatisfied ^th the approbation of men of 
large minds;— and, as yo\i. Sir, are endowed 
wtha'very large mind, I chearfully dedicate the 
following introdu^Hon to you, which, you will 
perceive to be pretty much in the fpirit of your 
own book. May I hope that you will deign to 
accept of this mark of my fincere refped and e- 
fteem ? I rejoice in the fupport which my ftories, 
receive from yours, and in that too which I flat- 
ter myfelf yours receive* froii\ mme ; and hope we 
jOiall evermord fight reciprocally for the wonders 
of each other. Meanwhile^I beg leave to aflure the 
public, that we have not written in concert ; — ^I 
did not fuggeft a (ingle hint to your treatcfe, nor 
did you furniib a fingle tak to my introduftion. 
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HUNTING, Fifhing,and H^w^ng, arc divcr- 
fions which join profit to amufement. 
On the former account, they were anciently the 
ferious bufinefs of all ranks ; and, on the latter, 
are now followed by the great and opulent. 

Mankind wefc unacquainted, in the more early 
period of focjety, with the eafier arts of living, 
which accident or ingenuity has fince brought to 
light. The fpontaneous fruits of the earth af- 
forded them but a lean and fcanty fubfiftence ; 
and they were,jtherefore, obliged to prey on the 
wild inhabitants of the foreft, the flood, and the 
air. 

Thefe animals vere,many of theni,fuperior to 
mankind in ftrength, and, all of them, in agility ; 
and fo men could jiot matter them by their bodi- 
ly powers- In order then to get them into their 
hands, they fought the suds of contrivance and 
Aratagem. 

They obferved, that the fame creatures which 
tlicy wanted to feed on, were food to other crea- 
tures 
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turcs qualified by nature to feize tbem. : Hi^l, 
^cy law the hare run down by the hound ;— the 
&lmon draped out of the pool by tfac otter j— • 
and the partridge bom away by the hawk. 

Human invention, iharpened by neceffity, is 
wonderfully rich in refources. Rfcn, feeing with 
what facility thefe creatures' fubducd their prey, 
■ would foon perceive the advantage of. being con- 
ncfled with them. Hence th^ would form the 
defign of taming them to their fervice. As the 
fields produce more animal food, than eith^ the 
Vater or the air, the dog would be the firll ob-r 
ted of tbeir flattering*regaids. Thofe who live^ 
<m the banks of the river, would court the otter 
to their £miiliarity, and make him. contribute to 
didr maintenance alfo. Thefe efliiys would ^ve 
origin to hunting and fiihing }— Mjmrts, which the 
fldll and indullry of fuccee^g ages have^canied 
to their pcrfeflion. 

Thefe fports fall not within my defign ; ui4 
therefore 1 leave them, with juft obfcrving, that 
they were probably known • before faulconry. 
The reafbn is obvious. The fields and the ilream^ 
are more accelSble than the heights of the air ; 
™,j A,^^ <,jyi otters arc at firft fight much more 
\3n hawks. Thofe methods of procu- 
ring 
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ttiig food which appeared caficft would, for that 
rcafon,: be preferred, by a ftarving gcneradon, 
.to thofe that feemcd next to impoffiblel 

It U from the amufemenb of children I am go« 
ing to deduce the rife of the noble fcience of 
faulconry. They who know the efteem I have 
for this fcientbe will acquit me of having any dc-^ 
figntoleflen its dignity by fuch an origin. If 
people trace back the' moil ufeful arts of life, 
they will ^ifcover few of them which do not owe 
their cxiAence to chance. 

Whoever I^as examined the firft'appe^rance of 
a hawk, mud confefs, that it does not look as if 
it were capable of culture. Its eye is fliarp and 
ferocious^'^lts motions are quick and impatient 
*-^and it fudouily attacks, and ravenoufly feeds on 

lO prey. Men would therefore regard the hawk as 

♦ 

irreckimablc, and think as little^of employing it 
to procure* game for them, as of the wolf to pro- 
vide theiu in vcnifon. 
What fcemed impoffible to ripened refleftion, 

was fhown to be pradicabic by the diverfions of 
children « Every body knows how remarkably 

fond they are of young birds, and how tenderly 
. they bring them up. They alfo difplay much 

ingenuity in wearing oflf the natural wildnefs of 

the 
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^hc little creatures, and in habituating them to 
underftand their fignals, and to obey their 

voices. 

Parfents^ obfcrving this innocent propcnfity of 
their children, would gladly take every opporJ- 
tunity of gratifying it j— i«id their way, of life . 
would give them many. The chace^ to which 
they were attached by neceffity, would Tometimei 
lead them among the clifts of high rocks, where 
hawks are wont to pllce their eyries. When 
they lighted on thofe with eyefles, their parental 
afFeftion would prompt them to csurry home the 
young birds to their children. Taught them- 
felves by obfervation, that hawks fed on flcfh^ 
they would dired' their children to bring jip the 
eyefles with animal food. 

The young hawks, being now continually a- 
mong' the. hands, and accuflomed to the voices 
of the children, would foon forget their natural 
wildnefs, and contraft an affeftion for thofe who 
bred them. They would fly froni their haiids-^ 
foar around them in the air, and then return to 
them. Qn thefe occafiqps, it would divert the 
children exceedingly, to obferve the conflierna- 
tion into which their birds caft: all the winged 

tribes^ 
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bribes, and \Hth' what boldnefe they purfued and 
attacked their prey. 

Children are naturally gtnerous and commil- 
nicative-'-^almoll incapable of enjoying pleafurc 
out of a crowd, Aduatcd by this difpofitibn, 
they would invite their parents to partake of the 
happinefs thcmfelves drew from the flights of their 
hawks. . Imagifie how great muft have been the 
amazement of thefe fimple people, when they faw, 
for the firft tinier birds, which ever before they 
had thought irreclaimable, managed by their 
children. It would look like a prodigy, to fee 
them mounting to thd ikies from the hands which 
fed thcm^ and returning immediately at the found 
of the voices which careffed them. Men would 
Ibc ftill more aftonifhed- to obferve them fo very ^ 
tame a« even to part with their prey to their 
keepers, and fly afterwards in queft of more with 
their former fpirit. 

' Aftonifliment would give way to reflexion. 
The more fagacious would perceive, that, by the 
hawk, they might command the flcy, and thence 
open a new fource of provifions. The experi- 
ment was worth the making ; and thofe who firfl 
conceived the idea of it, would no doubt go di- 
redly about it. The attempt would, as is ufual, 

E 
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cxpofe them to ridicule, and briiig the fouudhcfe 
of their under {landings in qucftioii, among that 
fet of mortals, who, to the dulntfs gifted them by 
nature, have m^ a prc^r addition of fclf-cdn- 
ceit . The fucccfs of their firft effays would foon 
put to file^qe fech of the laughers as wcrfi not 
incorrigible, and encourage their perfcveraficc-r 
The hawk now fliared their aflFeftion with tb«f 
hound, and the training of k became a capital 
objed of their attention. -Tbey ftudicd its tem^ 
per, fought the bcft ways of preferving it$ bealtb^ 
and invcftigatcd remedies to ciire its difeafes. 
They iinparted their oWervations to their chil-^ 
dren, who handed them to ytheirs, augmeafed by 
their own; and jhus faulconry grew, out pf the 
€xperipnce of fucccffive geiaerstf ions, into the re- 
gular fyftem in which we now fee it. This fci- 
ence brought withjn the > power of men every 
bird produ£J:ive of food or diverfion ; and the air, 
which had been fo long to them a barren defart^ 
became a fund of luxury and recreation. 

Hawking is one of thofe amufements which is 
fuitable io the majefty of kings, and to thegran- 
deur of- nobility and higher gentry. It is eafy to 
account for the air of dignity which now attends 

it. 

The 
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The CKJperience of one age tranfiliitted to an- 
other enUrged and poliihed the human mind ; 
and men took hold of and improved every in- 
cident which tended to render life more eafy and 
' comfortable, A3 they proceeded in the culture 
of their intelleftual powers, arts and trades were 
inviKited j and thefe, in their' turn, promoted the 
advancement of civilization. Mankind, accord- 
ingly* withdrew themfelves gradually from their 
original, but precarious, way of living by hunt- 
ing, and engaged in purfuits which at once foften- 
ed their tempers, and procured them a certain 
livelihood. Hawking, and the other fports of 
the field, were indeed produftive of much diver? 
fion, but did not always defend them from the 
attacks of hunger j and therefore they were glad 
to exchange them for occupations, which never 
put them to fruitlefs toil. 

Faulconry now ceafing to be regarded by the 
lower ranks of men as n^eflary for the fupport 
pf life, fell intlrely into the hands of perfons of 
birth, fortune, and leUiire* Kings and princes, 
nobles andgentleihen, purfaed the fports of the 
' (ky, while their inferiors made carts, followed the 
plow, or bred cattle. Nothing could be more 
' fortunate to fociety than this revolution, which 

wa? 
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was the caufe of the gentility and greatnefs that 
are now afcribed to hawking. It delivered this 
art of promoting ftrength and agility, by the a^ 
lurements of paftimc, from pkbein ufe, and re- 
flefted on it the honour and magnificence of the 
illtrftrious perfonages who were devoted to it. 

Monarchs nqw took the hawk under their pro- 
teftion, and fenateS enafted laws for the prefer- 
vation of its life. The fame hands which fwayed 

the fceptres of nations, and ftretched forth com- 
manding truncheons to viftorious hofts, did not 
difdain the weight of the keen-eyed bird. Sage 
lawgivers viewed it with admiration, and thought 
their wifdom properly employed in fecuring it 
from the folly and violence of men. The mews 
at Charingcrofs ftiew what edifices were reared 
for its reception ; and officers, with honourable 
falaries, were appointed to take care of its wel-; 
fare, and train it up for its funftions. Faulconf- 
worth, the city where it (till triumphs, demon- 
ftrates the honour wherein it is ftill held by all 
the princes of Europe, who maintain faulcon- 
ers there to provide the fineft birds. The manly 
pleafures which flow from its Ipirit, rapidity, and 
traftat)lcnefs,madeit worthy of, and rewarded, all 
the attention of which it was the objed. When it 

purfucs 
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purfues its prey to the clouds-— it draws up the 
tyes of all men after it, and fills their fouls with 
the moft agreeable .fits of furprife. So exquif 
fite is ' the delight it then beftows^ that it robs 
fovereigns of the obfequious regards of their 
footling courtiers, and confounds the lords of the 
earth with the gazing and wondering crowd 
which furround^ them. 

When we compare the ftate pf faulconry ia 
ouroA^n days with what it was in ancient times;, 
we muit acknowledge and lament its fad decay 
in the world. It is noti difficult, and it may be 
worth while, to point out thi^ deplorable revor 
lution of fjporting in Its caufes. 

It was when houlids and hawks were the only 
means whereby the recreations of the field could 
be enjoyed with dignity, that the reputation of 
faulconry was higheft. It was then ftudied and 
pradifed by men of rank apd diftinftion in every 
country of Europe, where any thing of civiliza- 
tion cxifted. Game was to be found. every where 
in the greateft plenty, without the interpofition 
pf the legiflature for its prefervation — ^hawks be- 
ing- adapted to give much fport without much 
flaughter. But fire-arms were at length invent- 
ed } — ^ahd this invejition introduced as remarkr 

able 
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able ah alteratlbn into fporting as it did Into; tiis 
9rt of war. The fpoitfmaii had hitherto drawn 
his pleafure from obferving the various furpri? 
fing turns of the chacc or flight j and when he 
pbtained it, he was little mortified that the hare 
pr woodcodc made its efcape at laft from his 
Jiounds or hawk. This is the true idea of the 
pleafvfre which the fports of the field arc quali* 
fied to afibrd ^ but this idea was gradually loft 
after gqns were made of eafy carriage, and pointr 
crs trsuned to find out game. Sport came now 
to be ponfined intirely to the zSt of puttlnFg the 
game to deat^ ; and a man meafiiixd the liver 
Jincfs of hi§ diverfipn according to the number 
of animals he had flain. But ftiH no birds were 
yet killed which kept in cover ; and therefore the 
game continued to be plentiful enough for every 
kind of fporting. This new idea^^ however, of 
fport, made hawking decline ;f becaufe, a good 
marklman could procure more of this bloody 
fort of amufepient from his gun than from a 
hawk. It alfo helped very nmch to bring the 
latter into difufe, that the former could be kept 
with' lefs essence' and without: any trouble. 
Though the pointer and gun were.of.coixftdcr«- 
^Ue detriment to: hawkmgi at their firft intrp«> 

dudion: 
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^Qion ; yet they did not triumph over this ii^ 
▼erfion^ till the dcxtcrky of the French lighted 
on the knack of fliooting on wing, and taught 
it to their neighbours. Tliis knack enabled eve- 
ry man to aft up to hid idea of (porting ^ by the 
eafe aiid certainty with which it enabled him to 
kill game : And thus it reached a blow to faul- 
conry which has pi;oved almoft fatal to it. A 
man of a furc eye may now kill or wound, in a 
few days, all the fowls of an extcnfive moor j 
and by this means the gun has not only hurt 
faulconry, but alfo gone near to exterminate the 
game altogether. Hawking is at prefent confi- 
ned to a few noblemen and gentlemen, who, with 
the fpirit of their great anceftors, inherit theii* 
m^dbuline tafte for the fports of the field likewife. 
The almoft univerfal attachment of fportfmeri 
to the pointer and gun, fhews their degeneracy 
from the elevated amufements of their prede- 
ceflbrs, in a light — a light, which I never open 
my eyes to, without all the anguiffi of the bit* 
tereft regret* Could a faulconer, who lived two 
or three centuries ago— ah ! that flourifliing pe- 
riod of the princely fport! burft the chains of 
^ath, and get for a few days into the world- 
how it would grieve his manly heart, to obferve 

the 
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the ncgledt into which the hawk is fallen ! Hi 
would furvey the fccnes of his former joys— ^ 
and, with fuch te,ars as fpirits fhed, mourn long 
over the melancholy ftillnefs which reign over 
thofe hills and dales which his own voice ufed 
to awake into life and exultation. His fort-ow 
would receive new pungency^ when he perceived 
how fcarce his brethren are in fociety-^— how ob- 
folete their language and hallowings are grown 

and that a price is fet on the head of thft 

hawk,' as if this generous bird had been guil- 
ty of the moft atrocious crimes. The manifcft 
inferiority of our age to his in fport, would 
fill his foul with indignation ; he would fly from 
the hated fight, to his refidence in the other 
world, and carry tidings to the band of depart- 
ed faulconers, which would" communicate to 
them the .angry emotions of his own breaft* 

' Thefe refledions call up before me the ma- 
jcfty and honour of ancient times, when every 
warlike baron prepared his hardy limbs for the 
toils of battle, by the heavenly recreation, and 
make me bewail my fevere deftiny, which has 
thrown me forward into a generation which it 
is dapgerous to paint in its true colours. Every 
turretcd caftle rears itfelf to my fancy, furround- 

cd 
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cd with hawlcs perching on their blocks in ftatc- 
ly order, or echoing from its vaults, refponfive 
to the adjacent rocks and lakes, with the chcar- 
ing voices of their keepers, who diredk their 
circling flights. Now the faulconer's voice, Ipud, 
full, and tremulous, ufliering in the morn, ftrikes 
mine ear ; which, from the morn, till the fhades 
of evening deepen into night, ammates the fi- 
' lent lonelinefs of forefts, vales, and mountains, 
with tones of manly'gladnefs, ^ The numerous 
game, yet undiminiflied by the gun*s inurderous 
violence, obfcures the face of heaven with mul- 
titude, and oiFers to the wondering eyes of the 
fpeftators all tlje varieties of fport to be derived 
from aerial chace and confli£l. In this glorious 
period, indolence and d^effe were not ooUefted, 
at high expence, from every corner of the world ; 
and luxury was a vice which did not vex the ho- 
ly meeknefs of our priefts, nor exafperate the 
keen indignation of our faty rifts. The ftimula- 

ting feduftions ,of the table prolonged not the 

• 

feaft beyond nature's call j nor did tli'e down and 
gorgeous furniture of the bed force voluptuous 
numbers after the fun had proclaimed the day. Thcv 
plain and copious meal, by hunger feafoned, and 
fleep, profound as death, by wcarincfs brought 

F on. 
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en,.flufhcd with ruddy health tlie looks of no-* 
• 

bles and gentles ;' gave a fpring and flrmnefs td 
their fteps ; and fwelled their fouls with courage 
and refolution^ which laughed at danger. They 
fought as they fported, when their country's^ 
wrong^j demanded their fword, with keennefc 
and alacrity, and preluded to the field of battle, 
while they attended the flights of their hawksv 
Thefe, were the times when a man, infpired with 
tbe fublime enthufiafm' of faulconryy, would wifb' 
to have lived ! 

Thofe who arc at prefent addided to the pqmt^ 
er and gun, are nbt, however, altogether incx-- 

cufable- though, thofe who firft forfook the 

hawk can claim no fort of apology. The for- 
mer are cotac into the ^orld when fowling is 
the prevailing diverfion ; and fo they go along^ 
with the fafhibn, without once confidering whe- 

ther there be any other diverfion more' worthy 
of their purfuit.. To take a fure aim, is cele- 
brated as the grand acconlplifhment of a fportf- ' 
man ; and the number of fowls he kills in a day 
is always rehearfed to- his praife. Accordingly, 
•a young gentleman, who hears fuch difcourfes, 
ftudicsthe direftion of his eye, as foon- as he is 
. able to manage a gun^ and pants for this fort of 

bloody 
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•Woody dexterity. He Is extremely mortified 
when he returns unfuccefsful from the field, 
and received by his acquaintance with farcafm and 
Jaughter; but, when his hand* and eye have done 
their duty, he produces the feathered fpoils of 
the jair with fmiling triumph, and is treated with 
refpeft by thofe around him. « Thus his tafte 
for fporting is fo early corrupted, that it can 
hardly ever be reformed afterwards ; and he be- 
comes the depraver of others in bis turn. 

Might I obtain leave to name epicures and 
poachers in the fame page with fportfmen, I 
would fay, the prefent plan of the recreations of 
the field fcems calculated only for thofe people. 
The nice epicure, who picks felicity from the 
bones of fat partridges, poults, aad woodcocks, 
is deeply interefted in the death of thefe fowls, 
and prompted by his liquoriih palate to kiU as 
many of them as he caa. The wandering p(5ach- 
cr adopts the fame conduQ: from another motive, 
that of drawiQg bread and brandy from fau.ntef- 
ing and idl/snefs^ The voluptuous epicure, there- 
fore, and the worthlcfs poacher, are furnifhed 
with reafons to juftify their love of fhooting on 
wing, perfedUy fuitable to their rcfpediv^ cha- 
Tadcrs— but.by qp means to that of a genuine 

fportfman. 
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fportfman, who profeffes to feek pleafure, not 
death, from his amufements. 

There are two confequences of the gun, which 
I would humbly recommend to the 'notice of 
gentlemen, Firjl^ This engine fets the vulgar 
^ on a level with them in point of the fports of the 
field. And, Secondly^ it threatens the utter de- 
ftruftion of the game. Here objtfts are at 
ftake, and ready to be annihilated, of no lefs 
importance than the rank of our gentry, and the 
very cxiftence of their paftimes. This is as true 
as it is alarming, and calls for an immediate re- 
medy. , ' 

Firjl^ With regard to the eleva^tion of the vul-^ 
gar to the ranX of genjiemen, let the following 
obfervations meet with the attention they de- 
ferve. 

All men come into the world in nearly the 
faine" ftate of weaknefs and ftupidity. Place an 
infant prince among a fcore of infant beggars, 
tile former without ornaments, and the latter 
without rags, where is the man who could fepa- 
rate his Highnefs from the loufy rogues at firft 
fight ? It is not the make of the body, there- 
fore, nor the flrufture of . the mind, which di- 
ftinguifhes the higher from the lower ranks of 

mankind. 
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mankind. Nature is equally beneficent tq 
both gentlemen and* peafants .in thefe re- 
fpefts ; , and thefe are as capable as thofc of 
the polifli of educatioii and company. What 
then are the difcriminating circumftanccs be* 
tween them ? Why, a line of anceftorg re-» 

markable for public and private virtue — o- 

pulent poffeffions originally conferred by the 
fovereign in* approbation of high merit — and a 
conduft regulated by the laws of bravery, gene- 
Tofity, politencfs, and juftice. Thefe are the 
foundations of true gentility, and always beftow 
it — ^whatever the^ man's birth is in whom they 
centre. Gentility is difplayed to the world, fome- 
times by an eafy propriety, and fometimes by a 
dazzling magnificence of lodging, table, drefs, 
retinue, and amufement — ^beyond the reach of 
people in the lower ftations of life, but beheld 
by them with deference and xefpeft. Now, could 
all men rifq to ^ the fplendors of gentility — the 
real gentleman would fee his dignity loft in the 
crowd, arid himfelf, without niotice, unlefs his fu-^ 
perior talents and virtues could command it* 
Whatever diverfion, therefore, he purfues, in 
which the vulgar can fhare with him independents 
ly of his permiffion, diminifhes from the fubmit 

five 
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five regards they owe to his charafter and fituar 
tion in life ; and accordingly , it is obfcrvable, 
that a man of rank is treated with a freedom that 
approachq^ to familiarity ki the field, by the fame 
perfons who appear before him with the nrvoft 
bafhliil aukwardnefs in, his drawing-room. • This 
difference of bjehaviour in different places is ear 
fily explained. The gentleman is feen in the 
- field with his dog and a gun — an equipage in 
whjch they often fee themfelves, and which, ^ 
that account, feems to Ihortcn the diftance bcr 
tween him and them ; but the fplendour of flic 

. drawing-room, and the elegance of his own dr.efe, 
raffe him, in their eyes to his natural ^ley^tipn, 
and fo they come timid and abalhed ip^to his pre- 
fence^ • 

Thu$, the gun confounds all ranks and condi- 
tions of men,.in as far as diverfion forms any dif- 
fercnce ampng them ; and, as thofc in the infe- 
rior ftations of life who fport with it, are more 
numerous than thofe in the higher, the meannefs 
it derives from the former quite attaints the hp- 
nour it n>ight pretend to from, the latter. All, 
all the common people are fmit with the love of 
burning powder and fcattermg lead ; — they roam 

. pver our hills and plains, treading in paths which 
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anciently wc». to elves and heroes only known f 
— *they make the welkin ring with ignoble noife, 
burft from rufty firelocks vile. Every bowing 
fhopkecper, and pale-faced mechanic, get them 
fliort coats, and. old muikets, and reprobate fet- 
ters and fteal away once or twice a week in 

mafqucrade from their lawful bufmefs, to make 
war on the beafts of the field and the fowls of 
the air. The moor-herds alfo look after their 
cattle in the fame accoutrements ; and the far- 
mer, ftimulated by the recital of their exploits, 
dcferts his plow, and ftrides over the heath in 
queft of adventures. Hence it happens, that a 
well-bred man, when he fancies he defcries a no- 
ble 4ord whom he wantSr to felute^^d his attehd- 
aats at a diftance, is^ furprifed to f^l in at laft 
with a moving group of taylors, barbers, and 
fhoemakers, cliimfily traveftied jnto a ridiculous 
fimilitude of men of vivacity, fire, and blood. By 
a miftake of the fame kind, when he ima^nes 
he fees one of his neighbours on the fummit of 
a remote hill whom he wifhes to join, he is fedly 
difappointed, on coming up, to difcover a wea- 
ther-beaten, thick-boned, mutton-fifted clown, 
with a mufket japanned over with foot laid acrofs 
Jus ftooping flioulders. i Since, therefore, the <U- 

verfion« 
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vcrfions of gentlemen are defcended to the vul- 
gar^ — inftead of marking gentility, they degrade 

it— ^ind expofe it to fome ridicule, by fuch whim- 
fical rencounters as 1 juft now mentioned. 

It is my way, when I want to know the fiice 
point of propriety in any cafe, to look into the 
condudk of the ladies, in which I feldom mifs 
finding fomcthing which direfts me to it. And 
I chearfuUy embrace this opportunity .of mention- 
ing It to the glory of the fex, that, where decen- 
cy, and delicacy, and dignity of fentiment and be- 
haviour are in queflion — ^they never fail ta de- 
cide, with the moft beautiful precifion, on the 
right fide. , The rapid fucceffion of their fafliions 
in drefs dem^ftrates how tenacious the ladies 
are of the charaSeriftics of their rank, which are 
in hourly danger of being vulgarifed by the too 
quick imitation^ of fervile and mean females. 
Whenever this happens, they ftudy a new dfefs 
— and thereby cut off all comparifon between 
themfelves and chamber-maids and cinder- 
winches, now proud of inventions which their fu- 
periors have abandoned, 

, This behaviour of the ladies is truly noble and 
fpirited ; and the application of it to the prefent 
cafe is fo obvious, that I need not enlarge on it. 

'As 
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As they leave off the ufe of any fafliion which 
the vanity of the lower part of the fex has inva- 
ded, gentlemen will fee, that they ought to ab- 
ftain from a diver fion which has acquired an air 
of meanncfs from having fallen among the dregs 
of the people. Faulconry is ready to afford them 
an entertainment infinitely above what the point- 
er and gun can bellow; an entertainmeilt be- 
coming a gentleman ; inacceffible to the^ popu- 
lace ; and produftive of the higheft luxury of 
Iportiijg. Nor can gentlemen infinuate them- 
fclves fo agreeably any other way, as by faulcon- 
ry, into the good graces of the ladies, who are 

^ fond of this ancient, noble, and^ delightful 
recreation. 

It is my feficity to be known to feveral wo- 
men, whofe diftinguiflicd virtues are honourable 
to their fex, and ornamental to their rank, who^ 
favour the hawks with their prefence, and regard 
their flights with the' fprightlieft admiration* 
From them the fports of the Iky receive a deli- 
cate poliih, and the moft joyous yivacity. The 
hardy, nimble, fonorous faulconer, feels his fport 
moft exhilarating and delightful, whjn refined 
gallantry prompts his endeavours to pleafe fe- 
male youth, beauty, and innocence. The ani- 

G * mated 
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mated fpring of hi» limbs, and the lively crir-» 
rent of his blood, defpife the chilling flood, the 
. fteep mountain, the craggy rock, the trembling 
bog, the prickly thicket, when his heart beats 
eager to fhew the charmers the wonders of his 

art. Thus the ladies, \i^herever they appear, 
infpire an ambition for excellence ; and their ap- 
proving fmiles richly reward every efibrt the 
men can make to entertain them. 

The fecond confequence of the gun which I 
. mentioned is, the deftruftion of the game ; not 

indeed by gentlemen who have a legal title to 
the fports of the field, but by thofe who confer 
on themfelves the honour of that appellatioa, 
^ and by inferior poachers. The illicit ufe of the 
. gun is at prefcnt rifen to fuch a daring pitch, 
that, unlcfs the laws, wifely provided againft it, 
be put in execution without mercy, there fliall 
not, in a few years, be found a poult or par- 
tridge in the whole kingdom to draw a trigger 
or fly a hawk at. But neither this, nor the con- 
fufion of ranks, are the only bad confequences, 
though, to be fure, very deplorable, which are 
to be apprehended from the prevailing paflSon 
of all men for the gun. I look forward, with 
fear and anguUh^ to another confequence, be- 
fore 
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fpre which thcfc muft lofe all their importance — 
I mean, the ruin of our happy conftitution in 
both church and ftate, which Heaven avert! 
Shooting on wing trains up an incredible num- 
ber of ftout fellows to the knowledge of fire-arms, 
and to the love of idlenefs and low debauch* 
cry. From thpfe there arifes, in peaceabfe times, 
a conftant fucceffion of fmugglcrs and robbers, 
to fupply the places of thofe delinquents who 
are prematurely cut off by the immoderate ufe of 
brandy or of the gallows* Now, fhould it be 
the affiftion of a diflant poflerity to be yifited 
with a civil war, thefe rogues would not find it 
very difficidt to advance to the top of their vor 
cations, and commence open plunderers and pro- 
feffed cut-throats. They are not to be compared 
to the fair and honed foldier, who meets you on 
equal terms, who, while he feeks your life for 

the lake of public lafcty and juftice, bravely 

• * " * 

ventures his own to your indignation, They, 

on the contrary, will attack your property in the 
defencelefs hour of fleep, or (hoot you from be- 
hind a bufli, while you are enjoying the fweet 
ferenity of a fummcr*8 mocning in your night- 
gown and flippers. 
" ■ This 
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This confequence of poaching is, I confefs, 
but a mere poffibility at prefent — ^and am willing 
enough to join with every body in regarding it 
as a very chimerical, one too. But ftill I cannot 
get it out of my head, that the caufes which 
at .laft brought on the ruin of many empires and 
kingdoms, now to be found only in hiftory^ 
were at^ firft no mor€ than pofiibilities, as little 
dreaded as the one under confideration. Such, 
therefore, as are big with horrible calamities, 

cannot be too warily guarded againft; nor will 
a wife nation, who have at heart the felicity of 
diftant generations, look on them with indi£Ferr 
cnce. People are too apt to read ancient hifto- 
ry, without learning that fmall caufes have often 
given origin to the mod terrible revolutions in 
human affairs. Shooting on wing is, in the opir 
nibn of people of fuperficial reflexion, produc- 
tive of no other effed whatever than the death of 
a hare or of a bird, without ever extending their 
views to the aweful cpnfequences mentioned a- 
bove. Thus, the man who plants trees little 
imagines that fome one of the fecdlings which he 
carries in his hand, may be deftioed to fiirnifli 
the pillory or gibbet; on which his great grandr 
fpn is to fuffer ignominy or death. In the fame 

manner. 
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manner, the man who gives his infant-fon a 
dice-box to rattle for his amufement, is not a-i 
ware that he may thereby infufe into His young 
heart a paflion for gaming, which (hall one day 
reduce him to beggary, tp the high-way, and tq 
the devil. 

-Since then poaching is ruinous to gentility, 
and to the game, and may be fo to the nation 
alfo, the interefts of faulconry and of pofterity 
.f:all loudly for every man pf weight and authori? 
ty to fupprefs that enormity, Noblemen and 
gentlemen ought to encourage informations ar 
gainft poachers of all kinds, to bring them to 
immediate conviSion, and make them feel the 
falutary rigour of the laws/ 

This procedure, and I obferve with pleafure 
the fpirit wherewith it is attended to in this 
county, will at once fave the game from exter- 
mination, and pofterity from the perdition which 
may be caufed by an army of markfmen, air 
ways ready to ftart forth, as foon as rebellion fliall 
found her trumpet. Further, by wrenching the 
gun out of plebeian hands, and putting it into 
thofe of gemlemen alone, ^this engine will be 
diverted of its prefent difhonour, and ^cqnire an 
air, pf dignity, Then it may be ufcd by thofc 

who 
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who cither have no tjfte for faulconry, or arc 
unequal to die cxpence of that glorious divcr-r 
fion, gr would throw the pleafure of variety in- 
to their fports. 

I proceed no3v to lay b^forj^ my kind and in^ 
dulgent readers fome particulars relative to feul- 
coriiy, which have been long hid from our 

fportfmen, either in Ae libraries of the curious, 
or in remote countries. I hope that, while he 
perufes the following (lories, he will conftantly 
reflefl; they bring to his knowledge matters which 
happened in times ?md places very different froni 
his own. There ip a verfatility in the human 
imagination which always hurries on to change 
the fituations of things, and to beftow on them 
new arrangements, which howeveir it is reftlefs 
till it have altered to others, that in their turn 
muft yield to new fiicceffors. Hence it is, that 
the politics, >nianners, languages, learning, drefs, 
cookery, buildings, fports, and opinions of our 
times, are fo diflferent from thofc which obtained 
iamong the ancietits. There were many things 
common among them, which now feem fo en- 
tirely oppofite to our taftc and praftice, that we 
can hardly give credit to them j and, were it not 

for the authority of the writers whq record them, 

lhoul<^ 
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ihould be put on the long lift, of fables and roman- 
ces . What I have remarked ^th regard to anti- 
quity is to be applied to the prefent ftatc ^of re- 
mote nations, which are, in numberlefs cuftoms, 
as contrary to us as if they had exifted fifty thou- 
fand years ago. The candid arid intelligent read- 
er will, therefore^ grant it to be exceeding unfair, 
to argue the abfurdity or impoffibility of ancient 
or foreign faihibns and events, from their oppo(i« 
tion to what he fees in vogue among his own 
ne^hboars. Would it riot be too ralh a con- 
cluiion that, becaufe the ancients had no fmoke- 
jacks, they were unacquainted with roaft-beef ? 
or, becaufe the Turks wear no hats, they go 
all bare-headed ? While my reader avoids this 
fort of fialfc criticifm, he will not hefitate to give 
his hearty aflent to the following narration ;— « 
but, if any thing appear too powerful for his be- 
lief, I ' encourage him to confuk the authors 
whence it is extra&edi I am not of the mind 
of your Idanderous tattling gofTips, who always 
pretend to be bound to conceal the names of the 
very good authorities on which they tell their veno- 
mous tales J when in fad they have not any better 
authority than their own diabolical imaginations 
to produce. iJo, no—where I dare not, or am 

aihamed 
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afliamed to produce my authority, I (hall ever 
more thkik it manly to fupprefs the darkling 
ftory, which even thofe who gave it do not 
chufe to acknowledge. 

Here I might mention^ to very good purpofe^ 
Nimrod and Efau, as the earlieft fportfmen of 
whom we have any knowledge, in proof of the 
antiquity of porting j and, in order to confer on 
it that important value which the flux of time, 
even independent of every other confideration, 
h well known to bellow on families, as well as 
on books, medals, and flatues* 
. When thcfc gentlemen lived, the world was a 
good deal moFe than two tlioufand years old ; a 

traS of time in which the induftrious could hard- 
ly fail to light on all the different fports of the 
fields which were their own ferious bufinefs. It 
is true, a mighty deluge fwept away out of the 
world all the human race, whofe ^depravity ren- 
dered them unworthy of exifling any longer on 
the face of the earth. None were faved CKCtpt 
Noah and his family, whofe virtues prefer ved them 
from the general devaftation, to repeople the de- 
folate globe. They could not but have fcen and 
undcrftisicwi the antideluvian diverfiohs j and thefc 
would fometimes enter into their conveir&tions, 

and 
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and be learned thence by their children. If wc 
may fuppofe they were acquainted with hound- 
hunting, or kHling fowls with bow and arrow- 
there is no reafon for denying them the know* 
ledge of hawking. As animals of almoft all 
kinds increafe faftcr than men, thefe laft, yet few 
in number, would be obliged to take every me- 
thod to hinder the too quick multiplication of 
the fprmcr. One of thefe methods, very pro- . 
bably, was hawking — ^an amufement which, once 
invented, is fo fublime and noble, that it would 
never fell into entire defuetude, and muft there- 
fore have defcended, among the other fports of 
the fields to Nimrod and Efau, in whofe hands it 
would lofe none of its dignity. We cannot esifi- 
ly, at this diftance of time, tell exaftly at what 
period of the antidcluvian world children gave 
the original hint of faukonry, nor lay down the 
rules according to which the patriarchs trained 
their hawks. If the two pillars were extant, the 
one of brick, and the other of (lone, on which 
Scth infcribed the prbpheoies of Adam, and the 
knowledge of his, own days, for the edification 
of pofterity, perhaps I fhould be able to throw 
fome light on thefe curious aipd abftrufe points^ 

It canpot be iBiagined, without derogating fronn 

H the ' 
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the charader , of that exIccUent and primaeval 
gentleman, thdt he (Emitted faufconry among jhc 
many fciences xvhich found a place on his pil- 
lars J and it will ever be deplored by all genuine 
fportfinen, as an irreparable misfortune, that 

• they were not able to withftand the corroding 
power of years. This lofs would have been lefs 
feverely felt, had Nintrod or Efau put pen to 

• paper, and written, in their leifure-h6urs, treat ifes 
of faulconry, containing their own praftice, and 
that of their anceftors, for the inftrudliob of future 
Iportfmen, Since, however, the pillars of Seth 
are now perifhed, and we know of no books' 
written by Nimrod or Efau, the reader will per- 
mit me to fay, that the patriarchs, if they fol- 
lowed nature^ in their praftice, muft have trains 
cd their hawks nearly on the principles whicb 
arc delivered in the enfuing treatife ; and, if they 
did not follow nature, time has done little harm; 
in depriving us of their blunders. 

Hawking is not fpoken of by any author, with 
precifion, till the beginning of the ninth century, 
when Arambombamboberus reigned over the 
vaft empire of Trebizond, and Neftorius flou- 
Tifhed in poetry. Thofe who want to know 
more of this extraordinary prince, may gratify 

their 
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tlxeir ^curiofity by confultiog the authors who 
liavc written his hiftory, when they have time 
to rummage any great library where they arc prc- 
ferved. It is well Igiown that the iineft collec- 
tion of thefe authors on earth (lands in the Grand 
Sultan's library; and may be . readily found, as 
they are on the fame flielf with the complete 
eopj^ of Livy, for. a traufcript x)f which Lewis 
XIV. oflFered an hundred thoufand ducats. It 
13 not as a fovereign, but as a fporjdTman, that I 
9m to coni^der the Emperor Arambombambobe*- 
rus, the <:harader wherein he is alfo confidered 
by the poet Neftoriua, from whom ^ I fliall 
tranfcribc his method of fporting. It is of no 
Confequence to the unlearned to know the life 

of this poet ; and it would be aflfrontive to the 
learned to fuppofe they are ignorant of it. Hqw- 
ever, if any body is very curious to perufe it, 
they will obtain ample fatisfadlion from the fa- 
mous Frederick van Bofs, to whpm the world is 
indebted for an accurate and fplendid edition of 

the 

* The pronoun /, in this place, is to be undorftood 
of the tranflator of the following poem, not of the ai^-K 
tjior. 
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the works of this fublime poet. * He wrote on 
hunting, hawking, and fifliing, in three iFevera! 
poems ; and it is from the beginning of the fe- 
cond that the following tranflation is made, 
which I lay before the public, not as a critic, 
but as a fiaulconer. I well know that a poet 
cannot be properly rendered into another lan- 
guage, but by another poet, of a temper and 
genius fimilar to his own ; but I hope the learn- 
ed reader will pafs an indulgent eye over my 
tfiiftakes,, on account of my zeal to entertain 
him, and forbear ,to cenfure too feverdy a man 
who has fpent moft of his time in the jBeld, for 
ilielegancies of ftile. There are fome Greek ex- 
preffions in this poet, about the fenfe of which 
I am in fome doubt ; and I ihould^ confider it 
as a great favour if the learned in that language 
would clear them up to me in private letters, 
with their ufual tendernef? ^nd humanity. My 
errors, alas! flow not from qbftinacy, but from 
weaknefs ; and he is my friend who helps me to 
corfeft' them*— Let us now attend to the poet ! 
** The fields courfed p'er with horfe, and 
hound, and horn, and the furrounding hills ihaken 
from their deepeiT roots by thundering voices of 
the hunter-train- — ^fpurning the earth, add to the 

Iky 
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(kj afcendingy aerial fports, I now prepare tq 

fmg. Propitious finile on my- fuUime attempt, 
and Ipreading out thy wings, O foaring godde& I 
from where Apollo pours the chearful' day, to ^ 

where he plunges in the briny wave, fimng 
with me into the empyreal regions, and fupport 
my too adventurous flight. To my poetic eyes^ 
O towering goddefs, thy beauteous form prefent, 
arrayed as when thou iffueft forth among aifem«« 
bled deities, who all in jovial mood negle£l the 
pare of univerfal nature,' and feek to ^lace Acm^ 
felves with the delights of faulconry, or on the 
lofty fummit ^of Olympus, or on the frozen 
fides of Caucafus, or along Tempe's flowery • 

plains. Yes ! yes ! I now/ behold thee maje-* 
ftic, ^thy head adorned with bonnet of a« 
zure dye, to which tiie oilridi has added hJQ 
waving piumage^ gorgeou8-7— thy body appa- 
relled in veil and mantle fhort of livelicft green^ 
at once difplaying female elegance and manhr yi« 
gour in iwcet proportion blended--*^y limbs 
encircled from the fkiits of thy garmmts down 
to thy kneesy in the colours of heaven's arch, 
duly miiigled, are free to dimb the mountaiaV; 
brow, or fly through the windings of the vale 
" ■ a nd on thy left hand fits ere£); the bird of 
mighty Jove, in confcious dignity, as fovereign 

.of 
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of the feathered race, reigning wide from the 
abodes of men, up to thrones of the immortal 
gods. 

" The fun had juft from the caftern gates of 
light burft forth, and his diverging beams ftreak^ 
cd the fcattercd clouds with dazzling gold, and 
tinged the limpid dew on the mountain's top 
with the various luftre of all the gems which 
fparkle pn the taper fingers of wealthy maidens, 
when thie might pf Arambombamboberus, Tre-r 
bizond's dread and unconquerable monarch, it 
fued from the lofty portal of his ftately palace, 
to feek the pleafures of the princely fport, by fly- 
ing at, the, bounding de^r the impetuous king o{ 
birds. Arambombamboberus, whofe bulH and 
ftrength would more then match the bulk ?ind 
ftrength of ten heroes, bore in hi$ hand an eagle, 
hatched in the frightful clifts of the Monomotapir 
an mountains, and in fize proportionable tp his 
imperial lord. Bold defiance flaflied from Yns^ 
piercing eye^ and death, in all its horrors, feem* 
ed prepared to fpring from his maffy beak and 
grafping talons, filling the various tribes that cut 
the yielding air with cowering dread, and tremens 
duous even to human fight and power ^ His hood, 
Imed with the fofteft velvet, was adorned with. 

bur-s 
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burniflied gold; From the top arofc a tuft of 
feed pearls, pure as the dew on the benditig grafs^ 
ftrung on filver threads j and, from the gold be- 
low, (hone a blaze of rubies, topazes, and dia- 
monds, that Phoebus, in his meridian glory, 
might contemplate with envy and admiration. 
On his legs tinkled twenty filver bells, whofc 
founds, clear, loud, and melodious, emulated the 
mufic of the celeftial fpheres, and poured har- 
mony over the liftening country, to a compafs of 
five miles around his flight, filling every mortal 
with ecftatic wonder and tranfport. With a col- 
lar of gold, ftuck at equal diftances with fharpqft 
fpikes of fleel, his neck was armed ; and on his 
breaft was fixed a plate of the fame precious me- 
tal, where, amidfl fefloons of flowers admirably 
emboffed, was feen Arambombamboberus's aw- 
ful nime. Thus fortified, he regarded with 
difdain the haggard eagles of Monomotapa that 
dared to encounter him in etherial fpaces, and 
made them, after the firfl onfet, fly from his 
fierce impetuofity with rapid fpeed, aflonifhing 
the deafrned world with their horrible fhrieks* 
Such was the coflly furniture of the imperial 
caglcj vghich, as he perched on his mafler's fifl, 
reared h::. lotty head fcven yards in height froni 

his 
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his pounces, and, by his hearkening attitude^ 
feemed impatient for his prey. 
** The Trebizoiiian monarch, attended by an 

hundre4 and twenty faulconers, fwift of foot, and 
of lungs indefatigable, and alfo by thre^e hundred 
and fixty youths to beat the cover, appeared a- 
idong his joyous train in towering majcfty— as a 
ilurdy oak that has braved the rage of an hun- 
dred winters rears its fpreading top above a plan- 
tation of young trees, the tender nurflings of i 
few fummers« Away they hiei to the field, two 
hundred lurC'^iofed fpaniels traverfing the 
g]:ouftds, and foon arrive at the deftined fcene of 
the fport, for which their eager hearts panted, im- 
patient. 

<^ That day the winds had confined themfelves 
to their caverns, all except the foft-breathing 
•Zephyr, who gently fhook the leaves of the 
trees, and curled the glafiy fur&ce of the pool 
with his tepid breezes ; but too weak was Zc^ 
phyr to lift into the air the vaft weight of the 
imperial eagle, and give his far. extending pi« 
nions room to play. Yet this unfeafonablc calm 
could not obftruft the Emperor's pleafure j for 
what can refifl the will fupreme of the great A- 
rambombamboberus ? , This mighty prince had 

ordered 
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0t4ettd to be draVirn to the field, by forty horib, 
a vaft pair of bellows made of the hides of three 
hundred bullocks, which he had flain in heca- 
tombs to -ZEolus- the bluftering tyrant of the tem- 
pefts, at his accelfion 80 years before to the throne 
of the auguft Barkaranglafmkingpinkodibodicus, 
the potent founder of the Trebi^onian empire. 
Thefe bellows, firm, clofe, and capacious, could, 
at any time, fupply the place of the natural winds, 
and throw the atmofphere into all the confufion 
of the moift utrageous ftprins j nor are they want- 
ing who do not hefitate to aver, that they even 

gathered the clouds, and drew down overwhelni- 
ing deluge? of rain from the parched firma- 
ment, 

** Tlie dogs had now, by thei^ call^ roufed the 
timid herds of deer from their cover, and ma-de 
them fly lighter than the breeze up and down the 
jforeft, feeking fafety from the dangers with which 
they were attacked on every fide. The air was 
' at the fame time darkened by flocks of birds 
ifrhich were purfaed by three hundred haw:ks of 
troble tyries — -juft as when the wary crows, that 
have long v frequented the ancient pines wherein 
fome venerable caftle is embofomed, defcrying 
the aiming archer at a diftance, rife up on hover- 
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ing ^ng in a fable cloud over their h^bitationa, 
and in a twilight dim involve all objefta under? 
neath them. Tl^? hollowing of fuch a nijpierpii|S 
train of faulcpners, the whooping of the youths 
who beat the cover, and the ringing of four hun- 
dred bells of Ihrilleft found, made the hills, the 
.' - •. ■". , . • • . . . . ' 

vales, and the all-furrounding vault of heaven, 
echo to each other, and animated the air. with 
gleefome noife and uproar, 

" The imperial bellows, bellows that not Ae 
mountain-cheeked Boreas might contend againft, 
without the dread of feeing himfelf out-blafled, 
was now fet up by an hundred men, and prepa- 
red to Ihew ^otus he was not god of all the 
Vinds, but held a jurifdiftion over them, fliared 
with the illuftiious Arambpmbamboberus. This 
magnanimous potentate placed himfelf a furlong 
from the brazen muzzle of the prodigious m^- 
dbiine, {landing a little afide, to receive the full 

■ * - * 

hurricane on the breaft of his eagle, on which he 
was to rife with fpread fails to the fpacious Iky. 
Thrice proclamation w?is made by the far-found- 
ing voice of Arambombamboberus, that all the 
company fhould retreat behind the bellows, left 
the blaft fhould raife his brave faulconers and af- 
fiftants into the m, and, letting them afterwards 

feU, 
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fell, dafti them in pieces againft the earth. No foon^ 
er'did the well-known accents of their lord reach 

their e«ir, thart, fenfiblc of the danger of linger- 
ing behind, they all ran with utmoft fpeed from 
the woods, and hijls, and vales, whither theiif 
ardour for the fpdrt had carried them, and, at- 
tended by theit faithful dogs, foori arrived breath- 
fefs, where the Vaft bulk of the bellows rdfe con- 
fpicuous tb dired their ^eps. Thus, when the 
north-weft wind obfcures the niefidian effulgence 
of the fun with blackening clouds, and moiften^ 
the air with chilly dampnefe fhed from his fable- 
wings, the laborious bees,prefcious of the gather- , 
ing ftorm, forfake the alluring fweetnefs of every ' 
flower, and with hollow murmUrs, croud for 
fhelter to their hives from the impending delUge, 
wifely preferring fafety tb voluptuoufnefs. A- 
rambombamboberus, looking round from his 
gigantic height j and feeing his meil and dogs all - 
fecure, ordered, with a voice that never met with i 
difobediehce, the moft vigorous hundred of his 
train to work the bellows, that his eagle, impa- 
tient for blood and ^rt, might poife himfclf in 
air, and fcatter confternation throughout the hills 
and forefts* Quick sis the imperial mandate 
ftruck thpir ear, they fcize, with fmewy hands, 

the 
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the long and -mafly levers wherewith the engine? 
was wrought, and uniting all their force, unfold- 
ed its manly circling plies, and the numeroM. 
hinges of its frames creaked grating as they 
turned. 

" Now, with redoubled eiForCs and fwelling 
mufcles, they pull down the mighty levers, and 
ftreight a tempeft burfts from the blldws with 
hideous din, and rages with boimdlefs fury over 
fea and land. Trees are torn from their roots, 
the {landing corns are diflipated over the face of 
the earth, and a fleet of Smyrnian merchantmen 
are daihed againft the pitylefs rocks. Now the 
' nymphs run up and down the mountains howl- 
ing for their ruined fhades } the hufbandmen, 
with loud I%mentatioift,. implore from heaven. 
their vaniflied hopes ; and the failors, whom the 
boifterous fea had fpared to ws^nt and mifery, be- 
moan their calamities in anguifh and defpair. 
.This blaft, fa deftruftive to every thing elfe with- 
in its violence, no fooner reached the eagle's 
brcaft, than his Lord, with a quick hand, ftruck 

his hood, and gave him to behold the refulgent 
beams of Phoebus, which his race alone can eye 
with fteady gaze. The mighty bird, pofterity 
will doubt of the wgndrous truth ! expanded bis 
. • long 
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lorig wings, Ml fifteen yards, and, mounting 6il 
the artificial ftorm, foon got to a height from 
which he commanded a view, not of the Trcbi-* 
zonian realms only, but alfo of half the fpa- 
cious globe* Happy in being reftored to liber- 
ty, and to the blefled light of day, he cxpreffed 
the fatisfadion of his heart in playful gyrations 
which eucompaffed a thoufand kingdoms, now 
• gliding ferene on his motionlefe pinions, and theo 
cutting his lofty way though the air, out-thun- 
dering the voice of Jove at every ftr oke of his 
wings. 

««But bloodlefs flight could not long rejoice th^ 
high-fpiritcd bird, thirfting for conqueft an<i r^ 
nown. Re darted his far-feeing eyes down-» 
wards, and beheld^ among the fwift inhabitants of 
the foreft, a buck, whofe fleck coat, fwelling 
haunches, and branching horns, tempted his 
gorge, and provoked his valour to feize hitti asi 
liis prey. Meanwhile the multitude of faulconers 
and aflSiftants, but chiefly the towering Arami-* 
bombamboberujs, wh^e voice alone he obeyed^ 
gazed on his wheelings and traverfing throjigh 
the air with high admiration and loud apptaufe, 
and were racked with impatience to fee him ex- 
ert; his vaft Ilrength and ufidawted courage* Nor 

did 
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did they wait long ; for, contraaing his wings^ 
And clapping them alm'oft clofe to his fides, he 
Ihot obliquely through thfe air, quick- — ^as a me- 
teor darts acrols the ftarry hcavehfe, when the 
moon denies her glare to benighted mortals ■ 
and, in his rapid carter, feizing the buck, that 
little drestmed his fslte v^as fo near; he^ with loud- 
reverberating wing, foori regained hife formef 
height, fcxUlting in his prowefs and fuccefs. The: 
Trebezonian eagles, of which he hadfacrificed 
many to hi$ wanton cruelty, defcrying him thus 
burdened with his prey, would take this oppor- 
tunity, of avenging on him the blood of their 
Jtindrcd, by aflaulting him in a condition whicli 
they fondly imagined would make him yield to 
their combined ftrength, and give tip a life which 
continually threatened theit own deftruQ:ion. 

" Infatuated birds, and doomed to mukiply thfe 
triumphs of the Monomotapiah eagle ! As whiz- 
:ze8 through the gloomy Iky the blaft which 
precceds the rolling thunder, and ftartles the 
thoughtful traveller— ifo were heard the found- 
ing wings of many a wrathful eagle, flying to 
pour its hotted vengeance on the common ty- 
rant of the air. The battle was maintained on 
* both fides, at^firit^ witji aknoft equal advantage; 

bui 
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but the eagles increafcd fo feft in numbct, 
jmd fought with fo much impetuofity, thaf 
jthe event becamp doubtful to mortal eye^. 
And now the monarch tj-emblcd fop his bird, 
left, overpowered by fo great an army of en- 
raged foes, he Qiould receive the ftroke of death, 
and fall down at his feet a lifelefs carc^fc. But 
Jove, the venerable .fire of gods and men, 
placing the furious combatants in the etei:- 
nal fcales of f^te, h^d adjudged the viflory 
|:o the mighty bird of Africa, which weighed 
down all his enemies, as a rock out-weigh« 
(he pebble that is ppli|hed by the murmui:- • 
ixig brook. ^The cag|e of Arambombanibobq- 
fus held his prey in one foot, and fought 
with the other as long as he could ; but his ad- 
yerfaries preffing. thicker and bolder on him, he 
retreated, defending himfelf till he was over the 
place where his mafter was an anxious fpedator 
of the engagement, and then dropt the buck hard 
by him in token of his love and homage to his 
protedor. They, perceiving him to yield, thought 
(he day their own ^ and the cowards, which had 
hovered about the Ikirts of the combat, now 
flocked to the purfuit, in order to fhare in the 
glpry of a viftory which they had done. nothing 

to 
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io gain. . But the imperial bird, now free froin 
every incumbrance, fprang, keen as the gleam ^ 
of lightening, into the hotefl of the battle, fend-r 
tng, at every ftrokc of his talons, one of his foes 
fiirieking to the fhades below., to bemoan the fol- 
ly of waging fuch unequal war. In vain they 
tried to tear his neck and gorge, which were de- 
fended by his collar and breafliTplate ; — ^by the 
ralh attempt, they only put themfelves within his 
reach, whence no creature worthy of his refent-r 
ment, or proper to affuage h^s hunger, ever efca- 
^d with life.. As thick as fall the flakes of fiiow 
on the Hepetborean mountains, where rein-deer, 
feCure from the Mononiotapian eagle's ravenous 
gorge, tranfpbrt the traveller fudden as the illu* 
fion of a drtam o'er the frozen furface—- fo thick 
Fell the carcafes of the Trebizonian eagles from 
the fky, and ftrewed the fields with ghaftly ima- 
ges of death. The remaining few, ftruck with 
"& panic by the fate of their unhappy friends, 
fought fafety in fpeedy flight, and winged their 
way, full of mingled forrow and revenge, tp hide 
their heads in their native rocks. The eagle of 
Airambombamboberus, left mafl:er of the fky, 
wheeled round the plains t)f war thrice, in token 
pf his viftory j and then, lured by a buck's head 

held 
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kcld up to him by the monarch, he darted im- 
mediately down to his hand, and received the re- 
compence and applaufe he had fo nobly won by 
his fpirit and bravery." 

This poem I have tranflated as faithfully as 
my knowledge of the original Greek would give 
me leave ; and if this attempt, with all the faults 
of it, which men of brighter parts than mine 
will readily difcover, (hall prompt fomc able 
hand to publifh Neflorius in a poetical drefs to 
the world, I will indulge the .vanity of regard- 
ing my pains as not ufelefs to public entertain- 
ment. If my brother fportfmen receive a plea- 
furc from this cxtraft equal to what I have al-. 
ways derived from it, there is no doubt but 
that fome one of them, in whom a liberal edu- 
cation has given the lait poliih to a fine genius, 
\Vill gratify his unlearned brethren with an ele- 
git verfion of the whole. The man muft be 
of a phlegmatic conftitution whofe foul would 
not open to the raptures arifing from the grand 
ideas of an extcnfive country, diverfified into 
fwelling hills covered with forefts ; into wmding 
vallies divided by rivulets fhaded with trees ; in- 
to opening plains, where villages and arable 
rounds, and irregular hedges, interfperfed yrith 

K ilandards. 
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ftanciards, amufe the eye^ Und where the prcv* 
fpcdb is terminated by rocks and mountains, ri- 
fing beyond each bthet in wild arid awful cohfu- 
fion, till the blue niifts, gently afcendirig froiti 
them, blend their vanifhing tops with the Iky.. 
Then add to thefe the raptures flowing from the 
ideas of fuch a vaft train of faulconers and affilt- 
ants, under the command, and animated to exert 
iheir bcft abilities by the prefence of the gi- 
gantic Arambombamboberus j himfelf keen in 
the enjoyment of the princely diverfidn, and rea- 
dy to pour out his liberalities on fuch as dif- 
tinguiflied themfelves by their chearfulnefs,' dex- 
terity, and fpirit. Then to think of fuch a great 
number of dogs, fpringing game at every ftep to 
two hundred hawks, circling through the air, 
and eager to attack the fowls as faft as they 
rofe from the thickets. — ^Then the battle of the 
eagles, where was feen all the variety of ftrata- 
. .gerri and fury which the nobleft of birds could 
difplay againft the largeft of their race. — ^Then 
the varying paffions, and exclamations, and gef- 
tures of the beholders, according to the differ- 
ent turns of the combat, and their different in» 
tcrefts in the op^ofite fides .^—Heavens ! it is im-* 
poffible to call up fo glorious a fcene in the ima- 
gination. 
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gkiation, withgut feeling all the tranfporting 
raptures, which the fubljmeft fport is capable of 
infpiring---thefe idcajj are full of the moft exalt- 
ed enthufiafm. 

I proceed further to lay before the. reader the 
ftate of faulconry in Perfia and Hindoftan, as it 
was in the days of the fapient and anecdotical 
Abul'faragc, who has given us the following 
account of it. This writer was, about the begia- 
ping of the thirteenth century, born in Malatiah, 
a city near the fource of the Euphrates, and 
flouriflied in phyfic, tjieology, and hiftory ; but 
it is to the laft that he owe§ his renown. Every 
body who has read his works in the proper edi- 
tion mull know, that the Sophi of Perfia, as wcU 
s^s Aranabon^bajnbober us, kills deer by his hawks, . 
hawks of egregious ftrength and bulk. " This 
monarch," fays Abul, " of illuftrious pedigree, dif. 
dining groveling paftimes^purfues the princely di- 
verfions of the Iky, exalted as his high ftation, and 
powering as his glorious foul. The way of train- 
ing hawks to deer, in Perfia is eafy and natural, 
and may be fcrflowed by any perfon who poffefTes 
la deer-park. For this purpofe the Sophi's faul* 
coners employ a wooden lure, made exaftly in- 
to the form of a deer's bead, covered neatly 

with 
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with the skin ft ripped ofF the head of that animatj^ 
*End adorned with a pair of comely horns. Be- 
tween thefe, and under the Ikin, is firft, a thin 
cuftiion, on which they place the hawk, and 
wherein fhe finks her pounces ; and the fockets 
of the eyes below are filled with the eyes of 
bulls, ho^fes, cows, camels, or of any other 
large creatures. They teach the hawk t6 fly to 
this lure j an^, as Ihe ftands between the horns, 
to bend down her head, and tear out with her 
beak the eyes that are crammed in the fockets. 
But, in order to accuftom the bird to bear 
the motions of the deer, which are cxcieeding 
violent, when the creature feels his eyes attack- 
ed, they jog the lure gently at firft, while fhe 
feeds on it, and gradually accelerate the concuf* 
fions to the utmoft quicknefs. When they have 
brought her to bear all the difturbance they can 
give her by the ftrength pf their arms, they fix 
the lure on the circuqafcrence of a wheel, which 
at the beginning they tiirn foftly, in contrary di- 
re&ions, and proceed gradually to the mpit fud- 
den jerks. This is the moft difficult and fevere 
part of' the training of their hawks, and moft of 
them are killed by it j but a hawk which gets faf5 
through it^ will keep, her balance amidft th9 

moft 
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inoft irregular ihocks any deer can give her. A 
hawk bred to this perfeftion is accofdingly a*- 
bovc all price, and the richcft prefent in the 
power of the Sophi to make to his beft efteemed 

allies.^ He receives it himfelf from his principal 
faulconer with the highcft pomp and exultation, 

and his fubjefts enter into his fatisfaftion with 
the fmcereft apd moft fenfible demonllrations of 
joy. 

*' O how generous and cordial are your inferiors 
tp you ! ye great, whom birth or accident, as often 
as merit, places on the luminous fummits of life, 
and entitles to indulgence and refped ! How folita- 
ry and infipid were your enjoyments, did they not 
fender them focial, and exhilarating, and poignant 
by their fmiles and participation ! This chearful 
concurrence of theiprs with your felicity, cohfti- 
tutes them your beft friends and benefafltors, 
and gives them a claim to your moft adive gra^ 
titudc— which your hearts, diiSpated by their 

kindnefles, often forget to acknowledge. Yes, 
you. arc dependent • on thctfe among whom you 
ftand fo eminent, and bound to return to their 
bofoms fome enlivening drops of that chearfut 
jicfs and feftivity which they pour without mea- 
fure into yours. May therefore peevilhnefs ever- 

lafting:. 
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lading tear the foul, and gloominefs evcrlaftlng 
darken the vifage of the paultry wretch of opu- 
lence and diftinftion, who, with unaccompioda- 
ting fournefs of afpeft, ccnfures and damps the 
harmlefs mirth of his inferiors j who feek oblivi'» 
on of their toils ^ and anxieties in gaity, jeft, and 
copious laughter! Thus prayeth moft devoudy 
Gregorius AbuPfarage Ebn Aaron Ebn Hoci- 
ma." 

.The rcadiriefs of the lower ranks pf men to go 
along with the * happinefs of their fupefiors, is 
ftrikingly exemplified in the condufEl of the Per-* 
fians, whenever their monarch receive^ a high- 
brec) hawk : and I ihall defcribe it for the amufe^ 
iB€E(t of fuch as were never in Perfia upon 
thofc grand occafipns. The Great Faulconer" of 
the Crpwn, having bred a hawk tp fulhperfeaion, 
drcffes himfelf in the richeft apparel, over whkh 
he throws the magnificent badges of his pfEce, 
and walks, accompanied with all hi$ inferior officers, 
to prefent it to his fovereign. The Sophi, advextir 
fed of his coming, receives him fitting on his thrcme, 
Vrhich is furrounded with many a proftrate lord, 
and takes the nohle bird on his fift, where Jie 
CwTveys her with looks of joyous fatisfadtion. 
'I'be moment his i^iles anpunce his felicity, the 

royal 
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toyal palace refound? with a toncert of violins^ 
hautboys^ clarinets, trumpets', baflbons, flutes, 
and kettle-drums— in which the calls and hollow* 
ings of faufconers are artfully interwoven with 
the mufic, and expreffed with furprifmg livelinefs 
by the inftrunpients. The nobles about the throne 
then rife up, and copy into theif own faces, the 
alacrity which brightens and endears that of 
the prince; and each of them Raving admired 
and praifed the wonderful hawk according their 
rank, the laft returns, it to the Great Faulconer* 
Then they offet his Majcfty their humble felici- 
tations on the fortunate event, and pray that 
every hour may dance onward to him, fcattcring 
fuch, and greater inflances of good fortune. How 
great does every trifle appear when it is connec- 
ted with a great man ? He himfelf grows blind 
to its realinfignificancy, and thinks it as import- 
ant as the unconcerned part of the world know 
it to be frivolous, by his viewing it continually 
in the flattery of thofe who find their interefl: in 
multiplying the number of his agreeable dreams. 
The Vklue bf onoft things depends on the light 
and fituation wherein they are viewed, not on 
what they are in themfelves — ^at leaft with regard 
to the Sophias hawk, this is the cafe. The ce- 
remony 
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remdny of prefenting the halvk being ended; 
With infinite delight to every mortal who fliared 
in , the honour of it, the firft fecretaty of ftatc 
difpatches couriers to every part of the monarchy 
to inform the lieges of the incftinlable acquifition 
made by theii: fovereign, that they nlingle their , 
joys with his. This news fires the loyalty of the* 
diflferent provinces, ftraight ' and they delay 
not a moment to fend ambaffadors, who havet 
approved wifdom and difcretion in making bows 
and compliments^ to congratulate his Majefty 
on this immenfe addition to his royal blifs. U- 
niverfal mirth prevails over the Perfian domi- 
nions, demonftrated by bonefires, illuminations^ 
YoUies, caroufals, and feafts — ^feafts, not of your 
ordinary cookery, but where you fhall fee twen- 
ty diflferent diflies of opium dreffcd with lauda- 
xjum and poppy fauce. Every mortal who can 
aflTotd it is now arrayed in a new fuit of green,' 
with the image of a hawk fet with carbuncles 
fixed on the tip of the nofc j and the poor, to 
come as near their betters as they can, ftitcH on 
their rags fuch an enormous quantity of grafs and 
leaves, that they refemble fo many moving loads 
of hay. The baflifulnefs of virgins, the referve of * j, 
matrons, the folemnity of judges, the reverence H m 

of ^:5 
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cf priefts, the importance of phyficians, the 
aukward pedantry of tutors, the ferocity of fol- 
dieris, the gracioufhers of fine gentlemen, the e- 
Icvation of nobility, the ftatelinefs of gentry- 
all, all prominencies of charaftcr, fink down, 
and are loft, in the plea,fmg torrent of mirth wluch 
flows from heart to heart, and penetrates into 
the inmoft creeks of the fouL The Perfians arc' 
now ftrangcrs, happy ftrangers! to the cares, 
and diftrefles, and calamities of life, under 
which they fo lately labouredr— fo abforbed in 
the joys of the prcfent moment, that they rc- 
coUefl: nothing of the paft, and never look 
down the ftream of time for the future. Eve- 
ry bofom fwells with gladncfs-^^very eye glif- 
tcns vfith plcafurc*— every mouth is lengthened 
with fmiles— <very tongue warbles the praifes of 
the Sophi and his hawk-^^and every where you 
fee the young and the old^ the merry and the 
iTedate, the foolifh and the wife^ animating thp 
fprightly dance, to the found of "^ jigs and reek, 

L hornpipes 

* Tht original v^ords are, " Paradah fymop Kirri- 
^ dah, Mappikok fymop. Trampilok," and figaify the 
four ions of quick muiic in the £a(U 
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hornpipes and ftrathfpeys. The citizens .g( If« 
paban are all fo light, fo brifk, fo airy, that a 

(ingle face of tolerable ferioufhefs dould not be 
purchafed among them for ready gold.*— A ftran* 
ger would fwear thcfe jgood people had fold 
themfelvcs to folly and naadnefs^ They trip a- 
long the ilreets on their tiptoes with infinite iri* 
vacity — ^aixd then they fhap it with their fingers 
fo chearily to their owa private hummmgs and 
tlrhifUings ! Not is the . country a jot beluad 

the town in the extravagance of joy on this fea^ 
fon of fcftivity— th« Bymphs aadfwains gambol- 
ing, and frolicking, on the green to the flirill 
wild notea of the bag-pipe, or to the fwect and 
melodious tinklings of the harp. Now many a 
courtfhip is begttn-^<-^;-cnd many a courtfhip is 
Gompleated-r-e^and, ab^ ! maay a (imple milk- 



maid is qualified in the filent grove to. coia{^in 
of flattering, faithlefs, . and inconflant masi*— «nd 
many a lover laughs at. the. levity of his m&xeS^f 
and finds happinefs in another charmer. . 

Thefe rejoicings continue nine days ; and on 
the tenth the Sophi, in his royal robes, and at- 
tended by all his court, rides on an Arabian 
courfer, with furniture of green velvet curioufly 

. • embroidered 
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embroidered with hawks,* to the ♦ beautiful plain 
of Maluvancira ; where he is received amidft the 
loi^d acclamations of thoufands of his fiibjefts, 
affembled from all the provinces of the empire, 
to fee the ceremony of fwearing fidelity to the 
royal hawk folemnlzed, The prince alights from 
his horfe, and , pafles through the ranks of his 
guards, to a glorious throne of the fineft work- 
manlhip, on which he deliberately places his 
royal body. As foon as he is feated, he is en- 
clofed by ' his riobles j and, verily^ it is a come- 
ly fight to behold a golden hawk and carbuncles, 
with (pread wings, nodding' on the tip of every 
nofe J but that on the imperial nofe is compofed of 
a variety of precious ftones, artfully cemented to- 
gether, which reprefent the natural coloprs of the 
feathers. Now the Great Faulconer advances, 
tall, ered, and firm, and, placing the hawk on 
the top of the fceptre, pronounces a learned ha- 
rangue on the excellence of faulconry in gene- 
ral J but expatiates in particular on the high 
qualities of the bird which he had the honour 
to prefent to his fovereign lord. He ends his 
oration with z folemn and confidential wiflr, 
that the dominion of the hawk may be as ex- 

tenfive 
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e^enfive and abfolute over the forefts of deei^ 

as that of the fceptrc whereon it fits is over the; 
Perfian realms ! Then the Sophi, holding out 
the hawk, orders him to lay the forefinger of 
the right hand under its pounces, and fwear the 
following oath : " I Pafhur Mirzah Kobby Motta- 

« 

leb Fulman, Great Faulconer of Perfia, do fwear 
by the beard of the Sophi, by the pounces of the 
hawk, and by Tebadar Sazed her guardian an- 
gel, that I fhall be . her t^ue and faithful flavc, 
providing h^r, to the b^ft of my knowledge and 
believe, in the mofl: whplefome food, and raojCt 
entertaining fport. But, if I Ihall at any time fo 
far negleft my charge, as that fhe may in the 
lead fuffer by my careleflhefs, may I become the 
viftim of her vengeance in this world, and drop 
at the laft day from the narrow bridge into the 
blue flaming billows, which bpil for the torture 
of all flothful jind heedlefs faulconers," This 
oath is afterwards adminiftred to all the under- 
faulconers and other officers of the royal mews^ 
fuch alterations being made in the form as their 
refpedive pofts render neceflary and proper* 
Then he who is appointed body-phyfician to the 
hawk, Cometh fprward^ with a right gr?ive, fo- 

Icmu 
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lemn ftep ; and, having undergone an examina^ 
tion on all t^e difeafes and cures of hawl^, he 
|s alfo fwom into hi^ place. 

Whilft this ceremony laftsi, npt a cough or 
yhifpcr is heard to difturb the ftiU attention 
which is fo fuitable tp its awfulnefs ai^d dignity* 
The eager curiofity of the wholp multitude U 
centered in it, every mortal ftrctching out Ws 
peck, and darting piercing lool^s tp the impor-* 
tant fceiie. Tou might in this calm hear the 

fofteft down of a feather fa^H to the earth. The 

ill" 

ceremony being finiflied, the onlookers are 
difinifled by the found of trumpetSi who, as 

th^ go ?way, mfhy in pealing exclamations, 
the Sophi msmy fuch h%wks, and ^ endlefij 
reign to eajqy thpnj, 

This^ potentate flies thefe noble birds in vaft 
forefts well ftocked with deer, which they attack 
with incredible impetuofity. As foon as they 
defcry their prey from the heights of air, they 
ftoppon it yitith thf rapidity pf lightning, and, 
taking theirftation between its horns, aim direftly 
|Kt its eyes. The creature, finding itfelf thus 
failed, runs, and bounds, and tofles its head, 
in qrder to 0iake off its enemy ; but the well 

' trained 
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framed hawk keq^s her hold amidft all t:hefc a^if 
tations, as little raoleftcd by them as if fhe were 
a part of the animal itfclf. At laft, fhe not onfy 
tears out the eyes, but penetrates even to the 
brains f and it is the amufeihent of the fpeflators 
fo toark the varying turns of the ftruggle be- 
tween the deer and the hawk, till the former is 
killed. 

Nothing can exceed the care and afliduity 
wherewith the faulcohers and phylicians Jook af* 

fer the royal hawks ; for the penalty of their oathj^ 
whatever may be their &te in the next world, is 
mfii£ted with the utmoft feverity, as far as it re- 
gards the prefent. If it appear that the lofs or death 
of any of thefe birds is oceafioned by thdr negli* 
gence, the offender is fowed up ia deers ffiun^, 
iKith hoota fixed to his bead, and thus turned out 
to dK rage of tihe hawks. Thefe, miftsddng che 
di^uifed crimmal for a dtcr, fiy at him m&i thdr 
vfiial fificcenefe, pull out his eyes, and put him to 
^e moft excmciaemg death. The dread o£ ttts 
t^rible fete renders the officers of the royaJ 
Iftcws remarkably attentive and fldlftil in their 
ftuty, and guards the hawks froin pei^^ing I7 a- 
fj aibsent except did age, 

- The 
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The attachment of the Sophi foi' faulconry is 
equalled by that of his Ottoman Highnefs, who 
does gr^ honour to the pmcely fport. This 
monarch maintains, at a very high expence, a 
trsun of ;^ fix thoufand faulconers. The ioverjii 
of calculation will thence be enabled to form an 
idea of. the wealth of this prince, as well as of 
his affe£iion for the fports of the iky. Each faul- 
coner is able enough to take care of three hawks ^ 
and thefc require three fpanieU to %ring game> 
and fix lads to beat the covers. Multiply thefe, 
numbers then by the number of ^sj^ulconers^ and 
you will fee, that the auguft prote&pr of Mabo- 
met's religion has in his pay forty^two thouland 
men in al l ' ■■ i n his mews eighteen thoufimd 
hsiwks-— ~^and in his kennels the fame number 
of fpahiels* >The fubfiftence of one £aulconer, 
fix: Iada# tkr ee hSwla^ and as i^any fpanieb, is 
^qap at mne iU^llings a day. The produd of this 
^noders^e fmn miikiplied by the number of faul« 
..wners, amounts only to two thoufand feven hun- 
dred pounds fluting a day. Multiply this daily 



"■^ Thp carioflis taosdee wiU fiad thift |ad aUo ia Cbsipoh 
]mcvs's Diftionarj. 
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(ixppricc by the diys of a year, and you ^iU 
phstdj difcover, that the commander of the £aith-i 
fill annually lays out nine hundred and eighty-five 
, thoufand and five hundred pounds • This is, with* 
out doubt, a confiderable deal of mbnfey ; but I 
could have made the film much higher, had I 
thrdwn into it the fplendid appointments 6f the 
oiEcers of the train. As exaggeration, however, 
has always been my utter averfion, I have for- 
4>om to fwell the accompt with this additional ei^^ 
pence ^ and from the fame principle, I (hall not 
be angry at any gentleman Who may think fit to 
cut stway from the total the odd eighty-five tho'u- 
fimd and five hundred pounds. 

The gtcat cxpencc of the Gtand Signior's 
train of faulconers would merit no credit^ yfrcrt 
' we not certain, that he can coinmand the wealth 
of many kingdoms to fupply if. The bow-ftring 
is to him a foiirce of more wealth than the Sing 
of Spzdn draws from Mexico aad Peru, and 
much more within his reach, Befides his &ir 
and eftablifhed revenues, he fqueezes immcnfc 
fums from the bafliaws for their governments j—* 
they, in their turn, fqueeze the people, in order 
to reimburfe themfelves ;-— smd be, afterwards, 

puts 
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puts an end to the lives of thcfcinforioropproflbrs 
for the fake of their treafurcs. Thus, juftice gives 
him poiTeffion of a part of the wealth of his fub- 
jefts for the fupport of his government } and he 
employs tyranny and cruelty to get into his hands 
the greater part of the remainder. To thofe, 
therefore, who confider his wealth, it will not apr 
pear extraordinary, that he fpends a few hundred 
thoufand pounds on the manly pleafure of hawk- 
ing. 

On grand hawking-days, this prince cannot 

have in his retinue fewer than'feventy or eighty 
thoufand fouls, if we add to the faulconers and 
their aififtants, the guards, and bafhaws, and fpec- 
tators who will attend him. But he feldom ^ocs 
to the field in all this glory and magnificenct ; 
nor is it indieed folely or chiefly for his own pri- 
vate amufement that he maintains fiich a nume- 
rous train of fportfmen. He keeps them princi- 
pally with k view to the profperity of his empire, 
which they advance very effentially in a way 
which will amaze thofe who are not acquainted 
with it already. 

Every body has heard, with admiration, of the 
fierce impetuofity wherewith the Janizaries 

M charge 
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chafge their enemies in battle*. But it is a piece 
of information to, perhaps, moft people, that 
thefe troops owe their egregious bravery tp the 
virtue of five faulcon eggs which each man takes 
twice ^ week to breakfaft in time of war. Hawks 
are, of all the feathered tribes, the moft undaunt- 
ed and enterprifing ; and thefe heroic qualities 
they communicate to thofc who eat their eggs! 
It is fuperfluous to prove, to fuch as know the 
wonderful efFefts of beef on the Britifh fbldicry, 
that the fearleflhefs of the mind is fometimes 
created, and always promoted, by the excellence 
of the food which is taken into the body. Fill 
the moft timid coward who cvet fhrunk from the . 
face of danger fi ll hiiA with roaft-beef and 
flrong-beer, and he will run up to a battery of 
cannon in the hotteft fire. 

The Turks have two forts of faulcon-eggs for 
infpiriting their Janizaries. The one fort is pro- 
duced by faulconS which are fed on ordinary 
food, and the other by faulcrons which are fed on 
extraordinary food. The firft fort is allotted to 
men who poffefs that fliare of courage with which 
nature endues the generality of mankind j but the 

laft 
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laft is afiigncd to your conftitutional cowards— 
As for native heroes, they eat neither fort. , 

It may be aiked, from a very jx^fonable curi- 
ofity, By what method do the Turks difcover 
the different tempers of then: foldiers, fo as to 
adapt the eggs to each man's ftate of mind ? 
Thi« queftion merits an anfwer, and I Ihali give 
t before I proceed any further.. You muft know, 
that in each regiment of Janizaries, there are e- 
ftabliihed fix aged philofbphers, deeply experien- 
ced in all the modifications of the human heart, 
into whofe hands are put all the young officers 
and recruits. Thefe philofophers, to the moit* 
piercing j^gacity, join the moft winning candour 
of heart, and fwcetnefs of manners, an4 there* 
by foon infmuatc themfelvcs into the love and 
confidence of thofc who are placed under their 
infpedtion. As they are perfon« of the niofl fcm- 
pulous and benevolent difcretion,and left to per- 
form the duties of their office in the way which 
their own wifdom determines to be beft, without 
*ear of ccnfure— — the youth conimitted to their 
ecurity are under no apprehcnfions of having 
tie weak parts of their characters expofed to the 
Yorld, Befides, were they once found guilty of 

fuch 
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fuch ridiculous foUys and unneccffary cruelty, they 
would be turned with ignominy, out of their pla- 
ces ; — ^for the furks are fuch odd mortals, as to 
, reckon back-bifing a certain mark of cowardice ; 
and they hate cowardice . worfe than the devil. 
The great aim of theffs fages is, to difcover ths 
natural and prevailing bent of the young men ; 
and, that they may the more eafily find it 
out, they allp^X^ them to aft in whatever way they 

« 

pleafe, in all places, and on all emergencies, 
knowing that reftraint and aufterity more fre- 
quently teach them to difguife than to corrcft 
their paflions. By this fimplc method, they foon 
arrive at the knowledge of the different difpofi* 
tions of the juvenile candidates for military fame^ 
and give them fuch eggis as are fuited to their 
difpofitions, 

Thu/, if a young officer or recruit takes plea- 
fure in learning the ufe of his arms, and keeps 
them bright and in 'fighting order— —if he obey§. 
his fuperior with fmiling aliatrtnefs, and is beloved 

by all his comerades -if he never provoke? 

a quarrel, nor ever tamely fubmits to an avow- 
ed affront ^this charafter ranks him amonf 

men of genuine fpirit and courage. But if, oi 
" * the 
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the contrary, he is found to delight in a pert 
challenging arrangement of feature^—— to aflfeft 
ftately, overbearing, and negledful manners- 
to be boafting, vain-glorious, tod valorous in 
converfation-^— — to liften to defamatory infinua- 
tions, and to be learned in flanderous anecdotes 

I 

• ■ ■ t o treat his inferiors wth abufive acrimony, 
and his fuperiors with cringing flatter y t o be 
covetous, niggardly, and curmudgeonl y i n 
fliort, to be very full of himfelf, and very difdain- 
ful to all who would not chufe to oppofe him 
our philofophers declare a man of this filly dilpo- 
fition, a coward of the loweil and mofl defpica- 
We order. Here I nmft obferve, that they do 
not pafs judgment on the whole charaSer from 
fingle or occafional indications of heroifm or pu- 
fillanimity, but from the general train of it j there 
being moments when a hero finks into a coward, 
and when a coward feels himfelf a hero t o 
his utter aftonifhment. 

. I now proceed to explain the way by whidi 
the Turks obtain the neceflary quantity of eggs, 
and how they prepare them. The immenfe num- 
ber of faulconcrs and alfiftants, whom I have al- 
ready mentioned, are cantoned gut among the 

mpuntains. 
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mountains, and rocky provinces of the empire, 
to gather faulcon eggs during the furhmer, and 
to put the eyries into proper order the reft of the 
year. That long flights for fbod may not fa- 
tigue and difable the hawks for laying, great 
droves of dogs are fent from every quarter of 
the empire to the defarts, where they are killed, 
and diftributed in pieces at midnight to all the 
eyries. By this occonomy, the faulcons hardly 
ever ftir out, except when their health calls for 
exercife ; and fo being vigorous, they lay, each 
of them, an egg a day. They j^re, at the begin- 
ning of the fcafon, permitted to lay four or five 
eggs without* being robbed ; but, every day af- 
ter, the faulconcrs rob each eyry of a fmgk egg. 
The birds, prompted by nature, continue laying, 
in order to compleat the number at which they 
hatch, and thefe people continue their robberies, 
in order to delay the completion of that number. 
But, when they perceive the birds growing wcak^ 
and the feafon far gone, they allow them to lay 
the full number to which inftinft dircflis them 

for the prefervation of their breed. In that 

» - 

warm climate, faulcons feldom lay fewer than 

fcven or eight eggs j whereas, in the colder re- 
V. • gions 
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gions of the north, they never produce more thai^ 
two, or three, or four. As foon as faulconer^ 
take the eggs from the nefts, they dip them in 
melted wax, of which they receive a coat that ex- 
cludes the air, and faves them from putVefadion. 
• Thefc are the fort of eggs which arc appointed 

" for men of ordinary fpirit, with a view tP exalt 
them into heroes. 

But there is another fort, as I have already 
mentioned, , \<rhich is prepared for the fole ufe of 
natural cowards in the following manner : The 
tick is a fmall animal, of a dark colour, flat bpf- 

- - dy, and fliarp fiiout, which it finks into the fkin 
of men or dogs. There it remains immoveable, 
fucking nutritious juices, caufing a painful itch- 
ing, till it fwells to the fize of a chefnut, and 
tljien falls off, changed into a dirty whitifh hue. 
Thefe infeds are found in great number? on 
the grafs and low Ihrubs; and the faulconers 
colled them by lying naked on • the ground, 
from which they creep iij multitudes on their bo- 
dies. They brufli them immediately off, before 
they fix themfelves, into a large veffel'of white 
china-ware; and -thence gather them into a cup 
filled with the lees of wine. Here their appear- 
ance 
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ance rifes imperceptibly to a bright flaming red ; 
their motions grow amazingly irregular and vio- 
lent ; and at length they emit a very delicate 
found, which, by laying your ear clofe to the 
cup, you may hear diftindtly, fometimes like 
tender, fometimes like gleefome, and fometimes 
like martial mufic. This found informs the faul- 
coners that the infefts.have reached the laft ftagc 
of madnefs ; at which they take them out of the 
cup, and fix them, one on each dog, placing 
them on the veins under the tongue, which, on 
account of their foftnefs, arc eafily , penetrated, 
and readily admit the poifon. The dogs, when 
they feel the bite, jump, and friik, and gambol 
up and down their mclofures, all life and joy ^ 
but, on the third day, when they always look 
heavy and ftupid, the faulconers give each of 
them three drops of the gall of a fiery ferpcnt, 
and a fpeck of the wax which excretes froni 
the ear of a female harpy, both difiblved in fair 
water. The bite of the tick naturally brings on 
madnefe ; but this compofition throws the body 
into an univerfal trembling, deprives the limbs 
of life and motion, and caufes the teeth to fall 
out.. The venom of the infeft is produced by 

inebriation^ 
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ine^iation, ^d it ads io nicely in concert vidi 

the mixed gadl ^d wax ^that the madneis 

iotp which it throws the dog$ .is immediately fuc- 
x^eeded by, death. It is by this method that no 
harsa ever brifes to any creature from the fury 
i)f die dogs, which would otherwifc bite the 
whole -country into a frenzy, Thpfe dogs arc 
^antly cut in pieces, and diftributed, as were 
jthe former, among the eyries, for the produftion 
pf the moft fublimating eggs. 

When you conlider the food of the birds 
)vhich l^y thefe wonderful eggs,you will npt doubt 
of their power to light up in the hreaft of even 
CQwardicc itfelf the intrepidity of a hero. This 
iimft be the effeft, when the honeft fidelity of 
|bc dog, and the bloody perfeverancc of the 
'tick, rboth ftimulated to the keeneft madnefs by 
jjie ipifit of the grape, are joined to the hot fe- 
XQCity of the faulcon, and all .concentrated into 

• 

^ne luminous flame of magnanimity within her 

egg. And, indeed^ experience makes it evident, 

that, from an egg of this fort, there pafles into 

the blood of thofe who eat it, Rich a glorious af- 

femblage of heroic qualities, as enables them to 

look fmiling on the moil dreadful perils. It 

N fwells 
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fwells their imaginations with the loftieft ideas of 
magnanimity and public fpiik, and empties them 
of all fclfifli regards for their own private con- 
cerns and prefcrvation. They .par* for the battle 
when their country is in danger, and exult at the 

,the fight of that danger bccaufe bravely to 

encounter it covers them with glory, whether 
ihey fall in the conflict or furvivc it. Theif fouls 
expand, heroic, as the varioui turns of the en- 
gagemtnt glide before their enraptured fancy, 
and give them the nobleft opportunity of figna* 
lizing their generous ardour, and ftcady refola- 
tion. They foar on wings of confcious digni- 
ty, when they look forward to the fplendour 
With which their exploits fliall blaze in the eyes 
of admiring poilerity, and anticipate the applau- 
fes with which their names fliail be honoured by 
future poets and hifl:orians. Their fo!e dread is, 
the difhonour of yielding to a foe who menaces 
their fovereign, their country, their religion, with 
perdition i and, when the weapons of death ter- 
minate their glorious career Ui the combat, they 
breathe out their undaunted fouls with exflaCc 

joy able to die for fuch great and interefting 

objeOsjbut not to lire by dcferting them. 

It 
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It is well known, that duelling never took 
place among the Turks. They look on it. as the 
confummation of human folly, to repair honour, 
or to determine between right and wrong, by the 
blood of one or other of two pcrfpns who chance to 
fall into an unpremeditated quarrel. They cannot 
conceive how a man becomes, a liar, or a villain, 
or a fcoundrel, by receiving thefe titles from a 
fellow who has eflfrontery enough to beftow them ; 
nor how he^is transformed into a coward, by 
fliewing himfelf too magnanimpus to fet himfclf 
on a level with a -wrong-headed fool. They arc ' 
equally at a lofs to point out, whence arifcs the 
propenfity of the world to arrange themfelves on 
his fide who is fo barbarous and ftupid as to 
think it bravery to expofe cither another or him- 
felf to the chance of being murdered, for the fake 
of a diflFerence which, in even their own opinion, 
might bd more rationally adjufted. They feel 
themfelves gropping in the dark, when they en- 
deavour to comprehend, why two men are train- 
ed and fupported by their country, for its defence 
^gainft the violence and inroads of its enemies, 
(haU be reckoned men of , honour in fighting a- 
gainft e^ch other, when it is evident, that thp 

public 
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public is defrauded by the death of either, to the 
amount of their former fubfiftence. They have 
heard of the pofitive laws againft fingle condsat, 
and are amazed that the concurrence of madmen 
in favour of that abfurd cuftom fliould rendeif 
them inefFe£tual ; but, at the feme time, they 

compaOionate every man of genuine fenfe wnA 
bravery, whom the infolence of a confiderable 
fool lays under the hard ncceffity of either draw- 
ing his fword againft a bundle of pride, indiferc- 
tion, and ill temper, or of forfeiting his charac- 
ter in the public opinion. By what tarn of mind 
the Turks are fo much puzzled in confidering 
the fubjeft of duellings whether by their fenfe or 
ftupidity, is a point too Sublime for n^e to deter- 
mine } but of this I pretend to be certain, that 
they condemn the praftice unanimoufly, and de» 
elare, that a man is obliged to preferve, his life 
for the benefit of his country, and religion, and 
fovereign, and for their fake only to lay it down. 
This way of thinking, whi<;h they indulge againft 
duellipg, is the confequcnce of the ufc which the 
troops make of faukon eggs ; whereby they a»e 
all rendered fo brave, that they need not fight 
their own country rmcn to eftablifh this chara£ler. 
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and fo haughty^ that they think a fellow below 
their notice^ whpfe infolence cannot be otherwife 
reprefled* 

But^ though the eggs under confideration arc 
in general of the higheft adiranta^e to the Turk- 
Hh empire^ inftances may be produced^ wherein 
they appear to have been perverted to the worft 
purpofe^, Thofe who are (killed in the hifltory 
of Ottoman princes will recoiled feveral inftances 
of this nature, and, among the reft, that of the 
murder of £bn Abdolmoldallah £bn Schiraz,one 
c£ the beft Mufti's who ever taught mufliilmen 
the way to heaven. A fcarcity of fjatulcon eggs 
having happenod in the reign of the emperor 
who advanced this worthy Mufti to his dignity, 
the Janizaries laid this calamity to his Majefty's 
dbarge, and on diat account deprived him of his 
crown and U&. Tbi& horrible treafon pointed ' 
out the danger of feeding thefe troops any long- 
er with faulcon eggs j and accordingly, a plan 
was concerted in the next .reign to take this food 
ironv them altogether. The only legal obftacle 
to the execution of the plan, was a paflage of the 
Koran, wherein the right of the Janizaries to 
Silicon eggs* was plainly founded, and that the 

Mufti 
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Mufti was obliged to explain away. The impe* 
rial command was fignificd to him with sdl fo- 
lemnity ; and he well knew, he muft either obey 
it, or fubmit to the bow-ftring. He chofe obe- 
dience as the fafcft meafure, and forced his con- 
fcience and orthodoxy to bend to the authority of 
his fovereign. Accordingly, he prepared a la- 
boured difcourfe on this fubjeft ; and, on an ap- 
pointed day, the Emperor, attended by his court, 
and all the Janizaries, came to hear him deliver it. 
He declaimed with much warmth and eloquence a- 
gamft the ufe of the eggs in queftion,from the fury 
into which ftiey inflamed the eaters ;-^he fliejved, 
by the concurrent judgement of the moftfolid and 
grave commentators, that thcfe eggs were originally . 
intended only to Wohamcd's own foldiers ; — ^and 
he made it appear, that the money which thelc eggs 
coft might be laid out much better in building 
and endowing mofques and hofpitals. His dif- 
courfe being fini(hed, he declared with an audible 
voice, faulcon eggs to be incentives to high trea- 
Ibh, and every Janizary to be an enemy to his 
prince and country who (hould hereafter taftc 
them. Then he promifed all the various joys of 
paradife to thofe who lived up to the fpirit of this 

decla^y 
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dcclarafion ; but threatened the wretches with the 
bittcreft of hell's torments who tranfgreffed it* 
When it was ended, the Emperor . and all his, 
courtiers rofe up, with a holy and examplary air 
of devotion, and faid. Amen ! after the venerable 
Mufti, who was greatly edified by this attention 
to religion in fuch great men. 

But the declaration was by no means as accep- 
table to the Janizaries as it was to their monarch 
and his attendants. They were exafperated, that 
a refolution was taken to rob them of their fa- 
vourite breakfaft ; but their patience could hold 
no longer, when they reflefted, that an old prieft, 
who had no right to meddle in their affairs, pro- 
nounced the injurious fentence; Fury boiling 
in their hearts, quaked in every joint, reddened 
in their eyes, gnafhed in their teeth, and made 
them tear their muftachoes with violent hands^ 
The Sultan and his retinue, who well underllood 
the meaning of thefe figns, retired in an order 
wherein more attention was paid to fpeed than 
is confiftent with the folemn . dignity of an impe- 
rial proceffion. The impious Janizaries^ now 
freed from every (hadow of reftraint, flew on the 
holy man, and, after treating him with the cruel- 

eft 
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eft infelofiee, nwre juft ^QMg to impaje laim ^ane 
— -wfaen lie pegged a Moment's amdieooe. After 
feme allMcatiofi -Mtb oot an0tfe^r>ti»e}r igv«$4 «o 
hiB requeft, aifigmng ihis piece of inbiimsn mk^ 
as the reafem of their ^ovofSaxKO^^^lM tb^ 1^ 
never heard die Aj^Eog wor& of a JM»^ Kffitf 
did not know but thejr m^t be more dtvertiog 
than ai^y he erer ^ke in bk U£c. Sitence be- 
ing ordered, the veneraUe £tint addreffed ihjesn 
in the foMo^mg Q)eech : ** You are going to Aied 
my blood, O ye Janizaries, becaufe i difliiaded 
you from {aidcen ^gg^ for the good of your 
country. But I predift, tjiat, the ioftant I am 
arrived in paradife, a ciufe from oiur great Fro- 
phet wA\ begin to operate on your bands, and 
produce its full dlh6t after many revciidng years. 
Hawks will henceforth ^ecreafe In iiup empire**- 
and at length totally abandcm it, flying towards 
that point of the heavens where the fun is never 
feen, and invigorating with their eggs a nation, 
which is one day to ihake our empire to the very 
centre. Then ihaU ye, O ye Janizaries, in your 
fucceflbrs, turn your timid backs to the fword 
of your enemies, as doth a pigeon to the ter- 
rors of the ravenous eagie.^ Tliey could con- 
tain 
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tarn their fury no longer^ and immediately inflid* 
cd oh him every barbarity their relentle& hearts 
tould think of. His mutder, however, and that 
of hi$ mailer , has rendered every fucceeding 

Mufti very orthodox on the egg-teit, and every 
liucceeding emperor very attentive to the egg*ma- 
gazines. - 

The hidden fpring of thcfe violent difturban* 
'ces was fuppofed, not without good reafon, to be 

Sepher Ebn Shamgar Ebn Mourli— a prieft of 
the mofl inlatiable ambition^ which he concealed 
and promoted under the moft fandimonious 
veners^tion for orthodoxy. This man's counte- 
nance was, in public, beclouded with aufterity 
and moroibnefs ; his words flowed in cenforious 
advices, or bitter uive£tives i and his heart was 
wrapt in cunimig, tricky and hypocrify. He flat« 
tered the former emperor^ who faw into his worth- 
lefihefs and iiltereftedviewsi in hopes of obtain* 
ing the Muftifhip; but he flattered him in vain^ 
and, on that account, fecretly employed the fa« 
mine of&ukoh eggs, which fell out foon after, to 
inflame the Janizaries to a rebellion, which was 
but too fuccefsfuU His rival was now the ob- 
}t6i of his lurking nmcour and fury ; and he 

O watched 
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watched for an opportunity to facrifice him to hb 
difappokited and exafperatcd ambition ^ The 
fame of his extraordinary piety and devotion had 
been publiftied in the fcragKo by the holy tongues 
of milliners and fcamftrefles, who managed the 
neceflfery bufmefs of the fultaneflcs in the city ; 
an4 his very advanced age procured him accefs 
to that ferene abode of beauty, in order to give 
leftures of conjugal fidelity, and ghoftly cbtnfort 
to the charming captives. H€ foon opened a path 
to himfclf, by means of their fuperflition^ into 
their very fouls,from which he drew the quickcft and 
moft certain intelligence of every thing that was 
decreed in the divan ; and,- among other refolu- 
'tiohs, that of depriving the Janizaries . of thieir 
faulcon egffs, by a declaration of the Mufti. 
This fecret deluged his heart with joy. He im- 
mediately began to praftife on thcte troops, and 
foon prepared them: for perpetrating that facri-^ 
legions murder, which paved the way for hi» 
own advancement to the higheft ecclcfiaftical 
dignity of the empire. With this he was folenm- 
ly invcfted, the fame day his rival went to para- 
dife, at th^ feditious and nfienacing requeft of the 

Janizaries, to whofe outrageous importunity the 

Era- 
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Emperor durft not give a refufal*— r— This Ihort 
detail fecmcd ncccffary tq explain the former 
traiifaftions, and therefore have I given it. 

Which gf thefe two prieft? was the beft man, 
is evident, not only frpm their hiftory, but ftill 
more ftrikingly from the war which flamed fo 
lately between the Riifliajns and the Turks, and is 
not yet extin^uiflied. It is no fecret, that faul- 
cons are now much fcarcer in Turkey, and much 
plcntier in Ruflia^ than they were formerly ; nor, 
that the northern armies have the eggs of thefe 
birds in great abundance, while the muffelmen 
are in the greateft want of theni. A gentleman 
of unqueftioned veracity and great erudition, 
"who has free admilTipn to papers concealed from 
the reft of the world, has informed me, in the 
ijioft authentic manner, that a flight of hawks 
from five hundred eyries in the wildernefs of 
Baharim was feen a fcy^ years agp to pafs aorthr 
ward, to the great forrow of true Mohamedans* 
They lighted among the rocks of RufEa, where 
they hayc continued ever fincc, infafing into the 
4ifciplfs of St Nicholas, that bravery from their 
eggs, which . has enabled them to make the 
,Grand Sultan tremble on his throne in the mid* 
• . die 
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die of his guards, and threatens tp expel him oq9 
day from Europe altogether. It is fr^m the fame 
worthy gentleman I have alfo information, that 
the chief obftacle to ^he peace which thefc two 
powerful nations were negotiating, was a de- 
mand made by the RuiSans from' the Jurks of 
many thouland fai^lcons as a yearly tribute, 
which the latter abfolutely refufed^ either from 
policy or inability. 

The inference froni all thcfe particulars is^ that 
the Mufti's prophecy is now accomplifhed- — r 
which implies the villany qf his fucce^or, who 
contrived his ruin. The Ruffians have beat the 
Turks on all hands — -rdriycii them from their 
own territpries-rr--rdrowned them in Aeir own 
fea s - ■ a nd threatened to point their cannon a-? 
gainft the walls of Conftantinople itfclf, /Viftory 
fecms to hover abqve the hofU of thefe warriors, 
and leads them on againfl their enemies to aflfur 
rpd glory and conqueft. 

The advantages accruing tq the Ruffians from 
the ufc of faulcon eggs, ought tp alarm the other 
powers of Europe for their independency, and 
make them enter into the mpft vigorpus meafurcs 
to fct bounds tp their ambition. When France 

firft 
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fifft eftabltihed (landing armies, Ihe had it in her 
power to overawe and ^noy all her neighbours; 
|)Ut as they, fenfiblc of their danger, brought in 
landing armies too for their fecurity~r— fo ough^ 
the breeding of hawks to become the cajntat 
concern of every nation at prefent, in order tp 
raifc them to their former importance with re- 
gard tq Ruffia. 

After all I have (aid with regard to faulconry 
in former tinges, and in other countries, I cannot 
forbear thinking, that this fcience appears more 
rational in my own time and nation, and produdive 
of more amufement,than in any other period and 
people, which eirfxer profc or vcrfe has brought 
to iny knowledge. But, while I applaud and pre- 
fer the way xrf hawking to which I have been 
bred, I do not mean to dilparage the Trebeizondi- 
an, Perfian, or Turkifli methods. Tbefc, a^ they . 
are allproduQive of pleafure to thofe who per- 
ufe them, are, on that account, tq be efteemed 
among the alleviations of human mifery. In my 
own opinion, the man who condemns every thing 
^s wrong that does not fall f n with his particular 
notions, gives the clcareft proof of a narrow mind ; 
|nd he gives an equally clear pr9of of an haughty, 

arrogant^ 
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grrogant, prcfumptuous difpofition, if he exped9 
that all men are to conform their various tafte9 
(o the ftandard of his. He might, neith as much 
realbn, demand, that they ihould curtail or 
lengthen theijr perfons to his future j or darken 
or brighten their face? tP his completion ; or 
ftrcngthen or weaken their appetite to his Roif 
mach, and be hungry or full, thirfty or refreflied, 
juft when and how he pleafed. 

Aniufen^ents ^re nothing in themfelves in a- 
ny part of the yrorld ; but derive all their value 
from the delight they beftow on thpfe who are 
engaged in them. Such, however, feem prcr 
terablc to the reft, that tlirow the body into the 
moft natural and graceful motions, and render 

the mind leaft fenfihle pf the tedious lapfe of 

•*■ ' * 

time J .thus promoting the vigour of the former, 
and affording the 'moft agreeable relaxation tq 
the latter, to qualify both for the neceffary and 
important offices of life. 

This praife is due to faulconry^ in whatever way 
it is pradifed in the different part^ of the world. 
The fprightiy faulconcr, animated by the love of 
fport, burfting the filken bands of flcep, rifcs 
early as the lark, and as full of glee ; and haftens 

to 
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to the foreft in quefl: of health and manly divcr- 
iion. His fpaniels, fnuffing the fcent of game 
in the breeze, travcrfe cvcty thicket with eager 
impatience; ^d^ mingling tllcir call with the 
encouraging voice of their matter, roufe the 
echo into joyous clamour from every hill 
and valley i Chearful hope plays light in his' 
heart, while his eyes encompafs with wa,tchful 
looks the fcene of fport j and his hawk t/eftifies^ 
by her half-fpread trembling wings, her keen* 
nefs' for the aerial chace.-^Mark !-*f-the dogs 
have fprung a woodcock-*— the eager faulconer 
unhoods the bold^yed bird, and with a chear* 
ing whiftle flips her at her prey. The cock, 
impelled by the dreaded prefence of his enemy 
to his utmoft fpeed— fee ! ■ h e mounts-— -he 
mounts— *he^ mounts to the heights of air, di- 
reffc as the feathered ihaft from the twanging 
bow. The hawk purfues him— rap, rap, rap-—, 
on founding pinions; and now breathes with 
open beak on his train, ready to rife ab€ive 
him. The cock — ^fee ! — acquires new ftrength and 
rapidity from the urgency of the danger behind 
him, and darts more impetuous towards the iky 
by the force of terror. The hawk,' enraged by 

his 
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hia efcapCy/redoubtes her fpecd, and feels hcif^ 
fclf invigorated for the purfuit by the warmth 
which her refentment has kindled in her breaft* 
Now> now, they we no bigger than wrens M 
toow they are dwindled to beetles l—^now, they 
vanilh, and appear to the doubtful fight like the 
twmkling of the fmaller ftars !•— «now the faulco* 
ner and his company, proftrated on the groundi 
with reverted looks^ in vain fearch for thenv in 
the expanfcofairl— -Thoufands of elufive bubbles 
formed in the atmofphete by the weakened fight j 
fiich as mantle on the pool that received the 
thundering catarsLfl:^ intercept their view with 
dazaling.confufion. The cock, no longer able to 
urge his uplarard flight, ftretches away in a gen* 
tie declining dire£^ion, while the hawk takes 
the opportunity, which fatigue compels him to 
give her, of mounting above him^ and— v^there, 
there !— -<hey appear again to the longing fight 
of the gazing fpeftators. How rapidly the hatrk 
flotips— how nimbly the cock budkles I— See th€ 
hawk 1 how quickly Ihe regains the fky !— there 
ihc ftoops like a thunderbok ! ■ « b ut the cock 
has once more eluded the blow of death !■■ > ■ 
He makes for the coves, and, ah! wiU certain* 
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ly cfcapc— *No ! no !— down flic comes, foufc, on 
him again- — His go9d fortune has defcrtcd him 

^he drops dead near the thicket, which the 

inflant before he viewed as his refuge from his 
foe. 

The faulconer and his company, pleafcd with 
their diverfion, take their way home j and the 

landfcape varying to their fight as they walk.a- 
long, prefents them with the fucceflive fcenes 
of rular beauties to compofe their thoughts, agi- 
tated by the lively pleafure of fuch a noble and 
glorious flight. Here plains, through which a 
river cuts its way, aflFord pafture to numerous 
herds of cattle, and wind away from their follow- 
'ing eyes among the diftant hills. Yonder the 
rifing imoke draws, their attention to a village hid 
in trees, and their thoughts to the calm felicity 
of humble fife. On one fide, the hollow mur- 
xnaring of a diftant water-fall, and, on the other^ 
the hoarfe noife of the forcft on the mountain's 
iide, gently fliaken by the wind, mingle in the 
9ir, and breathe ferenity into their fouls. Bleak 
hills rife before them, which they wifli covered 
with trees ; and a mouldering ruin defcried front 
a£su:, puts them in mind^ of the ancient Btmily 

P which 
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which once rejoiced there, and, ulas ! is now to 
be found only in tradition, or in the pride of 
thofe who claim their defcent from it. Frofn 
thefe fubjcQis their converfetion paffes to Iportihg 
— * — ^wh^n.they commemorate, with great delight^ 
the amazing fagacity of Ipaniels,- and the afto- 
nifliing courage of hawks, which are now in thfe 
*dufl J nor do they forget the diverting jokes ainft 

4 

wonderful (exploits of former faulconers Who 
Tported with their fathers, and carried themfdVif^ 
yet infantsin their arms. The ambition of each 
man to raife his tale above thofc of his neigh- 
bours, throws a ftrojjg dafli of the marvcHoiis 
into their narrations— ^which the credulous drink 
in without thought Or exainination, but which 
perfons of penetration oppofe with ridicule 6r ^r- 
'-guihent, or with pofitive contradiaion andeitrt- 

. vagant bets. The debate beginning -to grd^ 
warm, and to fet every man^s tbngue a gokig, 
is happily tcfniinated and forgotten, by the near 
profpefl of the houfe where they are to diile,and 
recruit their wafted Hreriglh and fpirits. They 
are arrived— -i— every man repairs to his ^tbcto to 

^drefs — ^ahd then into wliat a glorioiis'ilffroilrthc 
' whole'lioufe' is" caft !, Oirdelrs, cotitriMorj -zs ^at 

.the 
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the Tower of ©able, burft from dVery apartmeot— - 
ferv^tSy muttering curfcs againft their impatient 
maftcrs, fly up ^d down flairs with fhoes, and 
ftockings, and bafons of water— -r— and the doors, 
jb merrily cracking and clapping, would make a 
ftranger imagine the houfe was ^ occupied by 
ftocking-weavcrs and joiners, or fome other e- 
qually noify tradefmen, The bell gives the joy- 
ful fignal for dinner ^The company obey the 

welcome fummons, and meet together with health 
and good humour fmiling in their looks, and do- 
machs iharp enough to turn bread and water into 

a fcaft; The hofpitality of the landlord and land- 
lady who prefide over the entertainment, kindly 
exhorts their guefts to make hearty, chear, and 
to forget their fatigues and wearinefs in convi- 
vial enjoyment. Now, a field is opened for dif- 
playing the foft and gentle contention of compli* 

ments, in which the vidbr is recompenfed with 

• 

the inward pleafmg fenfe of his own fuperior ^r 
legance and politenefs, and the vanquifhed is con- 
foled by the fecret vanity of thinking himfelf the 
pbjcfl: of fo many favourable turns of eloquence. 
Then, what focial bobbing and nobbing ! — ^what 
^iendly prefling.to make good chear !-^what 

com- 
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complaints of bad weather and bad roads !- 
what wife obfervatiens on the quality and prices 
of provifions !— — what curious anecdotes on 
courtfhip and marriages ! Amidft this eafy chit- 
chat, hunger is infenfibly appeafed j and now the 
table is adorned with bottles and glaffcs, the; 
prompters of a more gay and jovial converfation. 
Sociality fmiles on every xouptenancc— — good 
humour wantons in every eye— — friendfhip 
warms every breaft, and excites an emulation to 
pleafe and to be pleafed. The comic tale, the 
polite jeft, the eafy rapture, take their turns, and 
make the cooni refound, and every fide in the 

• 

company fliake with laughter •. This joyoufnefs 
yields to the grave confideration of politics 
the pretentions of all parties are nicely examined 
and debated, and every mail wonders to find 
himfclf endowed with wifdom to govern a na- 
tion. Then thcireloquence expatiates on horfes, 
and dogs, and roads, and races, an4 winps, and 
farms, and banks, and hunting, and planting, 
and coals, and lime, and dung, and a thoufand 
other fubjefts which follow one another, and are 
difcufled in the quickeft fucceffion. Thus live 
faulconers — ^the moft kind, generous, and frank 

- . of 
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of men, devoid of all guile, trick, and cunning * 
P-and drawing as much h;|ppinefsa$, they can out 
of Me. 

I (hall finifli this introduftion, with juft obfer- 
ying, that, a3 there is no relaxation more ma^ly 
than hawking, fq there is none more innocent^ 
pr more capatjle of enlarging the mind. The 
faulconer i$ always converlant with the nobleft 

« 

objefts of nature, the ikies, mquntaihs, forefts, 
and rivers, which cannot f^il of beftowing dig- 
iiity and grandeur, on I}is conceptions. From 

thefe, his foul refjeivcs an elevation of thought, 
which makes hirq. dcfpife every thing bafe and 
diflionourable ; and thus he is prepared to bc» 
come the ornament and benefe^or of fociety. 



POST- 
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POSTSCRIPT, 

1 

THE reader will perceive a difierence of ftilc 
between the following trcatifc and the prececding 
introdudion: The former being written for prac- 
tical faulconers, required plain language ; but the 
latter,- being intended to amufe, demanded a 
more flpwery di^ion both in the reafonings and 
tranllations. This is my firft attempt at an in- 
troduftion, which is not yet fo clever as I hope 
to make it in the fccond edition. The capacity 
I received from nature for introduftions, I have 
indeed carried into A/iWf-^-r-diat has grown un-r 
der my hands mioz facult y b ut I muft frank- 
ly own, that I find the utmoft diiSculty in advan-p 
jcing to the lad ftage ^ a compleat energy^ 



To 



I'd the Right Honcurable 

Archibald 

EarloFEGLINTOUNE* 

Mt Lord, 

YOUR love of Faulcohry has midc your Lord« 
fiiip often regret its decays s^nd wifh for a plain trea- 
iife oh that fubjed, which might render its pra&icd 
^fy, and' induce our nobility and gentry once more 
to make it their favourite amufement. 

Your LordJhip** kind partiality, I fear, and not my 
merit, influenced you ^ to flatter me into an opinion, 
that I was not altogether unqualified for this office- 

- ^How I have fucceeded, no one can judge better 

than your Lordfliip. 

There is a kind of an introduaion perfixed to it, 
which, as it has nothing to do with the real pradice, 
and was no part of your Lordfliip's defire, I prefume 
hot to aflc your patronage of j but, if it will any waf 
add, at any time, to your Lordfliip's amufement—* 
1 care nothing. My Lord, whether you laugh at mc 

or w^th 'mc ; ^but beg your Lordfliip will not difputc 

my ancient authorities. 

Do me the honour. My Lord, to accept of the trea- 
tife itfelf as a mark of my obedience to your Lorfl^ 
fliip^s commands, and of the great rcfpeft and efteem 
with which I beg leave to fubfcribe myfelf. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordfliip*s 

Mofl: humble, and 
Moft obedient fervant, 

JA. CAMPBELL^ 
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0/ the Faulconer» 



\ 



PHEVIOUS to the bltruflions 1 am to dc- 
livef jy^ncerning ha^vks, I fhall briefly 
point but the qualities neceflai7 in the 
perfon i¥ho k to manage them. He ought then 
to be of great ftrength to bear the fatigue of a« 
feending hiQs, vadii^ over rivers, preifing thh/ 

C^ tiucket9f 
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thickets, ami of furmoUnting the other difEcuI-» 
^tie8 that may lie in his way. Agility is alfo requi- 
fitc,. that he 'may be able to attend his hawks in 
their flight, and fef vc themf with game, wliile they 
are hanging over his head in the air in keen cxpefta-' 
tipn of it. As they will often outfly bis ntmoffi 
fpced, his voice (hould be full, clear, atid loud, in 
order to be hea^d at a ^i{tance,and to bring them 
back to >the dellined fcene of diver flon.' They 
demand ^reat regularity in their food and exer- 
cifes, and, that he may be feldom tempted to nc- 
gledl it, he miifl be methbdicial and teihperatcf 
in his way of living. His love of the fport muft 
'be very intenfe, to animate him to under- 
go, undaunted^, the numt)erltfs iiiconveniehceS 
of attendance, weather, and foil, wherewith it 
is generally acccrflipanied. This* will nlake it his 
main pleafure to be always with his hawks, train- 
ing them to obedience^ correfting their faults, and 
confuliing their health and beauty. To do thcfe 
th^ings. efEcdually, he muft underftand their tem- 
per and conftitution, and ought to pbflefs much 
patience andmildnefs in the application of hi& 
kp9\?ledge.. Hawks, under the management of 
^ man thus qualified, will be always in good or- 
der 



4 
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der for flyi^g^ C3fhibit:thcgreateft..boldncfs and 
jiddrcfe Un chacing^ their prey, gi,ve th? bigheft 
pleafure to the beholders of their motions, and 
^o juft: honour tp tlicfldll and attcntipn of their 
^ecper^ 

Strength, agility, keennefs, and . diligepce,- 
which arc indifpenfably neceffary to the 'menial 
faulconer, ought alfo to be found in the gentl^- 
jnan,whom he feryes^ They enable him to bear 
his part in the fpoi:t with becoming, manlinefs, to 
derive from it all the amiifemcnt it can give, 
and to overawe his fervanf into the regular and 
honeit difcharge of hij duty. When the niafter: 
is ignorant of, or inattentive to his hawks, hi§ 
faulconer muft be uncommonly Ikilful and dili- 
gent, if they are always ready when he wants 

them. But if, on the contrary, he be idle^ lazy, 
and carelels, he will affigu as little as he can of 
his time and thoughts to his bufmefs, depending, 
for ^impunij^ on his mafter*^ neg;ligcnce, or on 
the excufes whicl^ he has prepared to impofe on 
his ignorance. The hawks, fed with unfeafon- 
able or unwholefome meals, lofe their Spirit and 
yigour } and, deprived of their regular exercife, 

lOTw 
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forget their obedience ; and, neglcded in thmr 
natural and artificial phyfic, contraft difeafes^ 
which terminate in death. Thus, a gentleman who 
does not underftand, or does not 16ok afte^ hit 
hawks, may throw away much money pn them,^ 
without ever receiving any recreation iFrom them, 
by reafon of his own thoughtleflhefs, and the 

knavery of his fervajit. As this reafon puts th^ 

» 

fport of hawking itfelf out of his power, at Icaft 
in its full perfedlion j fo a tender, delicate, feeble 
conftitution, and a timorous, apprehenfive, nice 
turn of mind, will render him utterly incapable 
of enjoying it, were it in his power, even in ita^ 
highefl: excellence. If a per&n of this framQ 
fuflfer a fit of kecnnefs for the fports of the Iky. 
to hurry him through all their toils, he runs great 
danger of over-fatiguing himfclf, and thereby 
deftroying his health ; and if, on the other handj^ 
his mind is occupied in the confideration, of all 
the bad confequcnces which may arife from them, 
his fears exclude all enjoyment. While the fi- 
newy fons of the field bound, light as the deer, 
pver every obftacle in the way of their diverfion, 
the cautious valetudinarian picks his fteps, calcu- 
lating the probabilities of his death, if he ftrsuxi 

his. 
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tis rcbsed nerves to equal the jovh^-ear^r of 
bis fleet companions^ The moment that the 

mountain^a brow oflferi itfelf to his s^fcenit the 

• ■ " ■ • • , 

fancied toil makca his lung9 ^orlii in hearing 
pantings} sil^eady he thinka his burft bloodr 
ye^els are pouring out their purple cpntenta at his 
mouth, aj[i4 the dread of death sdmoft puts a pe» 
^iod to his life* The murmuring brook, which 
pppofes itfelf to his progirefsj| fwclls in his ima- 
gination to a roaring torrent, and grows more 
chillingly cold than tlie fliarpeft blafl: of the 
north; straight his teedi chatter, his breaft 
trembles throbbing, his flefh creeps on his 
bones, hiai voice feems hoarfe, bis blood is fe- 
yered^ and, to fave his life, he turns away 
from the hideous rill. When he arrives at the 
fdgc of a meadow flooded with the rains of 
^winter, the fight ftrikcs him with horror. The 
echoing fliouts of the company, . whom he bc^ 
hdids widi aftontflimeif at their tementy, da(h* 
ing fearlefsly through it, in vain encourage 
him to follow. He fancies a quagmire un-' 
der the- wat^r j his deluded eyes reprcfent i^ 
rifing and finking under their weight : Now he 
thinks himfelf up to the ^hin in the mud, jufl 

going 
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going to be fwallowed: Now he labours fois 
breadi) opprefled by the terrors of imagined 
fuSbcation. In ihort/ a msui of flendemefs and 
timidity ought never to think of hawking but 
in very fine weather, and where he can take his 
ftation on the ' fummit of a dry hill, whence 
he may command a view of fome miles around 
him, and fee throughout that fpace whateves 
flights are made by the faulcons. 



G H A P. n. 

Of the Implevmis of Faulcqnry^ 

3HAVING given 5^1 idea of afldlful feul- 
foner, the implements of. his profcflion come 
next under confideration. Thefc are hoods« 
jeffes, varvels, leaflies, creances^ lures, tubs, 
copping-irons, gloves, blocks, an^l chi^ber- 
perches. Of each in its order. 

The Hood is a covering fitted eafily to the 
hawk's head j neatly made of leather j enlivcn- 
f d with two circular bits of velvet, one on each 

fide. 



( 
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fide, rcprcfcnting eyesj and rifing up with a 
ftaik about an inch in hcighti which terminates 
in a fmall tuft of feathers. It is very ornamen- 
tal to the bird ; and the ufe of it is to darken 
her, that flic may not beat from the fift, as Ihc 
is apt to do when bare-feccd, and thus hurt 
her wingS4 

Jesses are narrow ftraps of leather, five or 
fix inches long, feftencd to the hawk's legs, 
dofc to the feetj and, when held by the faul- 
ooncr, fcrve to keep her fteady on his fift. 

* 

4 

Varvels are fmall filver rings, bound to the 
ends of the jeffes, marked with his name who 
owns the hawk, and inform thofc who find her 
ftrayingi where flie is to be fent back. 

The Leashes are thongs ibotit two feet long^ 
inferted into the varvels, with buttons at the 
ends, to lunder them from running through al- 
together j and their ufe is to fecure the hkwk 
on the faulconer*s fift, by their bemg wound a- 
bout his fingers, or to tie her up to her block. 



The 



> . 
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The Ghkakges are lines between twenty anii 
thirty fathoms long^ knit to the leaihc^^ whexl 
you Would prevent haggards that aris for the firft 
time entered at game fromfiying qtlite aWayi 
but ufed to intangte other hawks, in ordet that 
Ihey may ndt carry off theit quahry; 

Tke LijitE cbrififts of leather fluffed with fea- 
thers^ rcfcmbling the body of a fowl, iirkh (the 
real wings of a drake br grous made made £i^ 
to its fidies, ai)d ikng on a thbng. Thisddu^ 
{Ton^ whirled around the faukdner's htad, ot 
thrown up into the air^ impofes on the hawks^ 
Ad btings them niore readily within his reach 
ibaii they would bare otherwife come* 

The T0B is a flat veffel, about four inchei 
deep, which is fet by the block whereon the 
kawk fits, and filled inritfa water &r bet bottfmg 
and bathing* 

The CoppiNG-i&oNS are a kind of |)itieei9i 
with fbarp edges, for paring the beak^ pouicet^ 
and talons of the hawk, when they are o?ep» 
grown/ and fo become incommodious to her* 

The 
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^ The Glove, worn by the faulconer on the 
Jcft hand, is much larger and thicker than any 
ordinary gloves, and that in order to fave his 
hand from being torn by the hawks as he feeds 
them or carries them in the field. 

The Block is a folid piece of wood, Ihaped 
like a fugax -loaf with the fix upper inches broken 
oflF, whereon the hawk perches, being tyed to 
it by the leafh, which goes through the laft link 
of a fmall iron fWivel fixed in its fide. 

The Chamber-perc^ refembles one -of the 

* 

leaves of a folding fcreen. It confifts of two 
pieces of wood four feet high, joined together 
at the top with a bar three feet long, and fup- 
ported ereO; by a bit of wood nailed to each of 
the lower ends, in a contrary direftion to the bar, 
which conne6;s them above, ahd covered over, 
from top to bottom, with coarfe cajavas tacked 
to their fides!, 'This frame (lands in a dining-room, 
or in any other to which much company refort j 
and hawks being fet on it, become the fooner 
.^fne or manny, phaming and drefiing .tbeiiifelvQs 



I 
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by candlcJight, before the people who arc by 
them* 



The Leash is faftened fliort around the upper 
bar on which the birds are perched j and the ufe 
of the canvas is to aflift any one of them which 
happens to fall doWn to get up figain to her 
place, by catching hold of the threads, ^d turn-i 
ing herfelf up again. 

It is to be particularly obferved, that 'dog-lkin, 

» 

dreffed with alum, is preferable to every other 
kind of leather in the implements of faulcdnry, 
as it is known, by experience, to be tougher than 
any other, and fo Icaft apt to be torn by the 



j 
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0/ ihe Sfantels* * 

THE fmall breed of Spaniels called King- 
Chapics's, are excellent for hawking } but, be* 

i:a\ife 
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taufe thefe dogs cannot hold out long ' in ran- 
ging, on account of their diminutivencfs, others of 

fomewhat ia larger fiic* arc to be preferred* The 
Scottifh and Englifh fpaniels are ftrong enough 
to bear any fatigue, and, in this refpeft, have the 
advantage of the kinds I have juft mentioned; 
but,^ as they are two large- to pafs through ^thc 
cover with the eafe tod expedition of the former, 
they arC) for thid rcafon. Ids eligible* 

The management of the dogs in the field is 
cafily underftood. They muft be all taught to 
ftand ftill at the crack of a fhort whip, which the 
faulconef carries about with him for the purpofc, 
and to range through the cover at his accuftomcd 
>3vhiftle and call. Their obedience in the firft 
cafe is abfolutely neceflkry when the hawk's head 
is outward, bccaufe fhe would mifsany game they 
chanced to fpring virhch hfcr fight was in a 
wrong dircftion. They are therefore to ftop 
till her head be inwatd &gain, and, whenever this 
happens, are, in the fecond cafe, to obey direSIy 
the fignals by which they ate ordered to traverfe 
the cover again, that fhe may be ferved as foon 
ftspNolTible* 

Good 
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Good dogs make good hawks ; for it ruins af 
hawk to hover on her wings too long, vainly 
waiting, for her prey, by not being inftantly fer- 
vcd. 

Befides the fpaniela-, a fettitig dog is necieflary^ 
Whenever he makes a fet, the hawk is to be put 
to a high place abovelhim ; and, when you fee 
' her there, and her head right in,. you are to rua 
in and raife the birds before the dog, in order to 
ferve her. This gives great advantage to a hawk^ 
on her being, for the firft time entered, as it ena- 
bles her to dart direftly down on her prey^ 
whereby flie hardly ever miffcs it y and thus ac- • 
quires new fpirit and confidence in her attacks. 
But if, after all, flie fliould mifs. it, the fpaniels,; 
being for tliis end ready uncoupled, are to be 
hunted into the cover immediately,, to retrive or 
Ipring it again. It is to be obfcrved, that high- 
flying hawks ^renot to be chacedout of the hood 
from your fift, becaufe this management will 
foon make them forget going to their (lately 
gait altogether. The fpeedy rank -winged hawk 
is the proper one for chacing ; for (he never goes: 
to a high gait j but, depending on the force of 

her 
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iier wings, purfucs her prey in its. ovm track, and! 
feldom or ever &ils to kill it. She is more bloody 
than the high-Sycr ^but this lail aSbrds plea^mter 
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Of Hawks y and of the FamUiarity bettjutcn thm 
and the Faulconer and his Dogs, 

THERE 18 a, great variety of hawks in the 
World } but I ptopofe to treat only of thofe which 
the fportfmen ufe in this iflandr Thefe are the 
faukoh and tercel^gentley the goihawk and 
tercel, the gyrfaulcon and jerkin » the merlin anci 
jack-merlin, the fpar-hawk and mulket, the Ian-' 
and lanneret, and the &ker and iakeret. 



Before I proceed to the cohfideration of the 
hawks here enumerated, let me recommend it to 
the faulconcr to cultivate a familiarity in ,his 
hawks with himielf and his fpaniels. The way 

to 
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to bring about this familiarity, is to be, both hiirii 
fclf and his dogs, with them as conftantly as pof* 
Bble. The dogs oilght always to be prerent 
when he feeds and exercifcs them j nay, they 
fliould be habituated to lie by them, both when 
they arc in their mew, and on their blocks. 
The benefit of this familiarity is,.that they will at-- 
tend dofely on the faulc6ner and the dogs in the 
field, and dircQ; their own motions in the air by 
thofe they obferve thefe make below. I haVfc 
feen hawks fo familiar as to fit on a dog while 
he llept, and plume and dre& themfclves in that 
iituation. Alfo, when the dog catches a ^r- 
tridge by furprife, I have feen a hawk come down, 
fcizc lum by the head, and take the fowl out of 
his mouth. The dogs grow fond of the hawks, 
- and never refent any freedoms of this kind which 
•diey take with them. It were of advantage to 
have the fpanicls taught to fetch and carry j for, 
many partridges are killed by the dogs in the co- 
. vcr, and loft^ for want of thdr being accuftomed 
" I bring theit niaftcr the game they thus dcftroy. 
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Of the chujing of the Faulcon-gentle. 

THIS bird has received the epithet of gen- 
tle, on account of her mildnefs, and eafinefs to 
be reclaimed. No hawk exceeds her in ftrength 
according to her fize, or^ is hardier to endure 
fatigue. She is excellent to fport with at cither 
field or brook. It is an obfervation, applicable 
to all hawks, that they prove bold or cowardly, 
according as they arc firft quarried or taught^ ' 

An error which fome faulconers have advan-^ 
ccd cemes tcj be confuted in this place. They 
lay, that hawks taken from the eyrie, before 
they arc ful-fummcd and hard-penned, will have 
'their wings impcrfcQ; at their beft, th^ir legs 
crooked, and their train, long feathers, and 
flags full of taints. To this error I oppofe ex- 
perience of the contrary; !for I have taken 
hawks from the eyrie, covered only with downs, 
vJiich, by being fed high with n^wly killed 

hot 
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hot meat, drove their feathers, and were, when 
fiilly fummcd and hard, as ftrong, and proved 
as good as any I ever had frojopi the eyrie fulL- 

drivcn. 



•In chufing hawks, you will take notice, that 
fmall faulcons and large tercels aire evermore the 
bed. The tharafters of a good hawk are, a 
large black eye, a round head, wide nares, a fhort 
thick beak/ a high neck, a round flefliy breaft, 
broad-fliouldercd, fails full-fide long, large thighs, , 
ftrong arms, large fqiet, black pounces, lone 
wings crofling the train, ajad a long train. 



CHAP. 



VI. 



Of the Names of Hawks auorSttg to their dijfe^ 
rent Ages. 



. FAULCONS have different names according 
to their different ages ; as eye&, ramage-hawk, 
foar-bawk, miewed*hawk, and flender bawk. 

M 
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All thefe hawks have different plumes and co« 
lours, according to the different countries wheri 
they are bred ) ibme) for inftance/are dark and 
ruffet. They alfo differ iit thicr difpofitions j fome 
being, for inflance, better for the ilieki) ^nd others 
for the river* 

As to their names, they are called Eyeffes, ' 
while they continue in the eyrie. Some faulconers* 
are againft hawks from the eyrie } becaufe, fay 
they, while they are young, ihey are troublclbmc 
in feeding, and cry much ; and when thty ?tc 
grown, it is difficult to enter them. This object 
tion is of little weight j for they will take new- 
Idlled^hot meat without any trouble, and never 
cry, if you feed them often with it. By this ma- 
nagement, they become exceeding manny, eafy 
to be entered, ai(id, when welt<|uarried, the beit 
hawks for either the field or the river. 



r 



V 



The Ramagc4iawk is the name by which the 
eyefe is known, after ihe leaves the eyrie ; and, 
duriBg the months <rf }une, July, and Auguft, 
hawks of this age turn out excellent birds, when 
propedy redsdmed, 

S The 
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The Soar-hawk is thcrnamc which the rainagtf- 
hawk paffcs by in the months of September,- Oc* 
tober, and November. The feathers with which 
ike leaves the eyrie flie keeps till the enfmng 
year,, when they are meweck They axe called 
foar 'feathers » 



The foar-hawk changes this nanie at th^ cn<f 
\ of November, and receives that of Carvift, which 
: Ihe is known by during the months of Decern- 
! ber, JacnuaVy, February, March, 4pril, and the 
half of May, being then carried on the lift. 
Some faulconcrs reprefent hawks' of this age as 
very great beaters, and therefore litde eaters ; as 
frequently troubled with filander-wortns,and rarely 
brought to be good for any thing. Experience con- 
futes this opinion, by which it is certain, that there 
is no other diffenence than age between them an* 
thofe taken m the months of September and Oc- 
tober. It is the faulconer's fault if they beat j 
for he ought not to fct them bare-faced on their 
blocks^ as, in that condition, irredaimed Iiawk^ 
will beat ia any month. As for the filander- 
worms, the mjedicines to be afterwards menticm- 
cd will fhew they may be cafily prevented, or 

cured* 
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eured. Carvifts, therefore, it is evident, may be 
rendered as good as any hawks whatever, by 
proper care to reclaim them* 



Th« carvift, in the middle of March, begins 
to be called a Mewed Hawk, or Enter-mew, ' 
which name fhe retains till the end of September. 
During this period, fhe cafta her feathers, and 
gets a new coat. Some faulconers objed to her, 
that fhe is hardly to be truHed, and mpfl, on 
that account, be kept hard under. They are 

right, if fhe was not entered tfiie year preceeding ; 
but, if fhe killed plenty of game, then fhe is eafi- 
ly made manny from the mew, and turns out to 
be the beft of all hawM* A hawk which has 
not been entered at game the firft year, will never 
afterwards prove good for any thing* 
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Oftb^ proper Method of Hooding Hawks which 
have an Averjion^ to it from barfi UJage. 

HAUKS vc a.pt to t?ike 5ii\ averfion to their 
l\Ood$ when they are forced on them roughly 
and unfkilfuUy at fixft. The impatient faidconer 
confirms their atYeriioijij by pei^fifting in the. famQ 
violent method v^hereby he firfl: i:aifed itj fo 
that there is z, contention between him and his 
hawk every time he is going to hood her^ vexa* 
tious tQ his owr\ njind, and prejudicial to her 
health. In ordjcr to reconcile her to the hood^ 
obferve the following plain direSions. When 
at ai^y time whatever you carry her on your 
fift, hang on the little finger of the feme hand 
a hood remarkable for the brightnefs of its co- 
Ipur, that it may the better catch her attention. 
Let it hing there for a week, never permitting 
the hawk to fee it during that period in your 
rig^t hand, and accuftom Jier tp feed ^lofe by it. 

The 
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The next wcdi; you ms^y venture to take tho 
I^Qod fofUy into your, right hand, smd [day It 
gently about her meat aa (he is fee<£ng» now and 
then (lightly touching her with it* This done,^ 
you will return it to your finger again where it 
bung before in her %ht, tiU yoo arc to feed her. 
When you hare brought her this way to endura 
it, you will move it eafily oa her meat, wbidh 
you mu(t hcdd on your left handy and fccm asi if 
you wanted to hinder her from eatijag« You witt 
now obferve, that her a^et fioa is decreafed bjf 
her ftriving to keep it off, and fted befide hd 
Then take a Httle hit of xx2X in your left fasndy 
,9bA holdiias the hood by thetaff(;]:i5 the; ri^ 
joft over it^ provolce hsx hf the fight of ^ 
fldh to prcfa to i^ diroughi the openings of thc^ 
Jiood* When you hare xsatic hqr i> femtiiar 
with the hood a& to feed through it withont a«y 
figns of fear, you may augment this femaiaiitybf 
drawing it over, or fhaking it about her meat yet 
more freely. As her averfion is now almoft gone, 
you may beair the hood a little againft her while 
flie feeds through it ; and you will fimd, that in 
her eagernefs to eat, fhe will thruft her head in- 
lip it altogether, and withdraw it of her own ac- 
cord. 
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cord. When flic hoods herfelf in this manner^ 
let her cat freely till (he has done with her food ; 
and let the hood remain on her till you are 
next to feed her. 

m 

By following this method you will in lefs than 
a month bring her to hood herfelf by the leaft 
bit of meat, without any trouble. This courfe 
is tedious indeed, but it mil ever gain its end $ 
whereas bobbing, or ftruggling, renders the 
hawk forever impatient of the hood. You will 
take notice^ that even this method will be in- 
^ effe&ual, if you begin it when the hawk's fto- 
mach is weak, becaufe it is by the fkarpneft of 
her appetite that her diilike of the hood is to be 
overcome. All gentienefs ^nd care is to be ob«» 
fisrved at firft, to weaken her fears ; and, whea 
ihe is once formed to your mind, (he will with si 
yery little attention continue lb. 
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Of the Faulcm^entle from the Eyrie. 

HAVING thcfc forty years paft kqsthawkff, 
I hope it will not be regarded as prefumption to 
declare, that hawks bred from the eyrie are pre* 
ferable to any whatever which are taken wild. 
It is with hawks as with all other creatures. 
Thofe which are taken very early from thdr 
dams into the care of man, become much 
more tradable and affeftionate than fuch as are 
catched wild, . which, after all our care to tame ^ 
them, Ihcw a ftrong difpofition to regain their 
former uncontrolled liberty. This is evidently 
the cafe with regard to all haggards, by which 
term is denoted all hawks taken by art from the 
Iky, in contradiitinSion to thofe that are reared 
from the eyrie. 

In order to obtain fuch a hawk as I am recom- 
mending, you are to vifit the eyrie frequently 
the laft week of May, that being the time when 
cyefles begin to get their feathers. You are not 
to take them till you fee their feathers almoft 

driven. 



driven, and able to bear them from the ncft j 
for, if you carry them away in the down, they 
arc in danger of contrafting a difagreeablc habit 
of flirieking, which is not eafily broken* It 
may, however, be broken, by very higH feed- 
ing, which is alfo neceflary at this time to raife 
them to their full ftrength and beauty. 

When you think the eyeffes juft far enough 
driven to be taken away, you arc to put them 
in a broad bafket, and cover them i;Hth a cloth^ 
that the darkncfs rftay hinder them from moving 
and breaking their feathers. But, if they arc 
too far driven to be caught with your hand, and 
* branch from the eyrie to other parts of the 
rock, you arc to let do^^ a flag*nct before 
them, wherein they will be immediately in- 
tangled. When you fee them faft, let the net 
dr6p down, if the bottom below them be fafe 
fall on ; but, otherwife, let them down as quick 
as you can by the cord. I have feveral times 
catched them this^way, .even ten days after they 
had left the eyrie* 



CHAP. 
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Of the Treatment afpung Hawks whihfirjl taken 
. from the Eyrie. 



When you have got your young hiwks, you 
are to put them into the mew, which is a houfe 
defigned chiefly for feeding hawks the' fccond 
year, from March to September, at which time 
they get a new coat. While they arc here, you 
are to vifit "them at leaft three times a day with hot ^ 
new-killed meat, fuch as hawks naturally prey on. 
The food they are fondelt of is pigeons, fmall 
birds, rats, mice, hare, rooks, and chickens ; for a 
faulconer ought to imitate nature as nearly as he 
can in training them. You arc to fet finall blocks 
in the mew for them to perch on, and to fpread 
foft hay around the blocks whereon they ^ay 
reft on their breaft in the night, as young hawks 
always do till their legs are ftrong enough to carry 
their weight* When you enter the mew with 

T their 
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their food, prcfcnt it to them liollowing at the 
fame time. Ho, ho, ho, as faolconers do } and 
this hollowing you are to obferve as often as you 
feed them. By purfuing this method for a few 
days, they will come to your fift of their own ac- 
cord^ and feed bddly^ and in two or three weeks 
will follow you through the mew. 

When you fee your hawks driven full lengtlr 

m their feathers, you are to have jefles, bewits^ 
bells, and varvels in readinefs, and to flip them 
fofdy on fbme darkiih evening while they are 
feeding moft eagerly, and not minding what you 
are about. ,Tou may then flip on their hoods aU 
fo; but be fur e they be cafy and deep behind, 
that they may not pinch their heads, and made ' 
fo as ta draw clofe and eafy below j for, if the 
hood, as was already obfcrv€d> frighten or hurt 
them at firft, they will take a diflike at it, which 
cannot be removed without much pains and tfou« 
ble. You are therefore to. parry them always on 
your fift in the day, frequently hoodmg and un- 
hooding them by candle-light, and giving them 
.a bit of meat when you pull oflF the hood, ,aiid 
pipping it on again while they are feeding. This 

treats 
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tr9?J^Wcnt you f^uft give them for ky^^l days, 
a^d^ a$ yqtti: hand will be thqir pprch during that 
time, (h^y ^will become quite tame and mauny, 



CHAP. X. 

Of the training of X^ng Hawks to the Lure. 

NOW that your hawks come eagerly to your 
fift, and feed on it fearlefsly, you are to train them 
to the lure, which ought to be a German one, 
fo large and heavy; as that they will uot be able 
to drag or carry it away; forthefe are aopongthe* 
ivorft faults that hawks can have. In order to pre* 
vent thcfc faults, you are toiled your birds on your 
hand, or on the lure, or on the heck : and it is 
either in one or other of thefe three ways only you ' 
ajre to feed them for the f^rft year* Beware alfo 

never to throw them their meat as they are c]* 

^ ' ' ' *■' . • . 

thpr flying, or fittipg on their blocks ; never to 
f^iatch their fqpd haftily from them, as they ace ' I 

/finding J neycr to come upon them by furprjfe, 

when 
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when they are on their quarry, yomrfelf, or horfes, 
or dogs. It is" duifag the firft year they arc 
apteft to contrafl: the faults I . am here putting 
you on your guard againft, ' 



But, to return to the luring of them. When 
they come readily to the lure in the mew, and 
feed on it, and ari? well acquainted with, and 
obedient tp your voice, carry them out on a very 
calm day to the mod extenfivc plain that lies 
near you j take, at the fame time, along with 
you, a perfon who underftands the hooding and 
unhooding of hawks, and having carried yours 

to the field, let him take his ilation about the 
middle of it, and flacken the hood of one of 
them. 'Then go yourfclf to th? diftancc of an 
hundred yards from him, tofs the lure round 
your head, and hollow with your ufual tone, ha- 
ving previoufly ordered your ^companion to un-» 
hood the hawk as foon as he hears your voice. 
. Tou will find that then the hawk will fly ftrsught 
for jthe lure, which you muft throw QUt to 
her ; and, as this is the firft time of her be- 
ing lured in the field, you muft have a piece 
of pigeon or chicken fixed to the lure, that flic 
may not be difappointed in her cxpcftations* 
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Next yM are ' to lure her at a ftiU grcstfer dU 
ftance, which you muft gradually increafe, till 
you go as far as to be juft within her fight or 
hearing j and at all diftances you will fkid her 
eager for the lure. This exercife ybu are to giv^ 
her daily at nine o'clock in the forenoon, and. at 
four o'lock in the afternoon, till you enter her at 
the poulting, which begins on the 1 2th day of Au- 

4 

guft ; and, though fhe was brought from tfce ey- 
rie only in the firft week of June preceeding, you 
will find her grown, even in this Ihort time, ftronf 
^nough to IdU any moor-fowl whatever. ' 



CHAP. 



XI. 



Of the Way in which a Red Hawk is to be brought 
down or raifed to froper Plight. 

CARE muft be taken that your young hawk, 
which we now call a red hawk, be in a middling 
plight, neither tpo lo^ nor ^oo high j fot, in the 
firft cafe, ihe is too weak to fly with force, and, 

in 
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in the fceond^ will not, take the trouble to obeyi 
theliiffe. When ihe is toolow^youniuft raileher 
to her {ixength by high feeding ; mnd when too h^^ 
and peihaps too hpt, you will give her five orfix 

« 

*fmaU ftones over the hand in the following man- 
ner, 

Jhe h?^^k b?ing on your left hand, you lay 
your Jff^ l?g over the right knee } and fetting 
tjie hawk's train oVeif your left knee, which you 
^ by ez^^diog your left haind, whereon flie is 
fitting, oxer the left kneg, fo that the pyt juft 
above the wrift may reft on the knee, you arc 
to have your pebbles in water ready by you. 
The hawk being in this pofition, you take be- 
tween the thumb ani middle ^ger of the right 
hand one of the pebbles, and, preifing her beak 
pn bc*h fides with the fore-finger and. edge of 
the thumb, till (he open ^t, you then put in the 
ftone, and pufh it over immediately with the tip 
of the fore-finger. This way of giving hawks 
pebbles is faid to be over the hand, becaufe you 
give diem with the right hand over the left } 
but it anfwers beft with an old experienced 

£iulconcr. 

^ The 
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The fafcft way with a younjg hawk li to caft 
har } tiat is, you defire 4 firfbn to takft her &i 
both his hands by the iboulderd, arid reft h^r \ 

bread on your knee. TTicn, white he holds fidr 
in that fituation, you pull her legs by Ae jefles 
and leafii fo faO: as not to ftrain them uridftr 
your thigh ; by which mcfans jfhe is fixed wfth* 
out any hurt. This done, you take the pebbl^ oile 
by one Out of the water,atod,^reiEngopehhcrbcdt^ 
make her fwallow thein. There isno fort' of dan- 
ger to the hawk tht^ Way^ as fhe is fecured froin 
draggling by die hold which your affiftant liak %f 
her above, and by the hold which the leafli has 
6f her below. Btit the over-hand wisty may be 
injurious to her, if the faukoner be not very 
dextrous in it ; for, when fhe is averfe to the 
ftories, fhe draws back her head as far (he as 
can, to avoid them, and by her violent motions 
runs much hazard of draining her bad^. Thefe 
fihaii ilones or pebbles cool her, and at the fame 
time feparatc from the pannel Whatever foul- 
nefs may adhere to that vcffd. 



Imxn 
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Immediately after the ftones, you are to givft 
her cafting ; that .is, the feathers and t>ones of 
fmall birds, or the pinion of the wing of any df 

4he larger birds, or a hare's foot, beaten foft, 
and^wafhed with water, which muft be after- 
wards fqueezed out. If the hawk be in good 

.health, fhe will take the cafting out of your 
hand of her own accord } and you are to give 
her that not till after the meat is all pafled out of 

'the gorge into the pannel, which generally hap- 
pens three hours after fhe is fed* If fhe throws 
up th^ cafting early in the night, and appear to 
be hot, which you will know by her eagernc& 
for the bath, you will then give her the ftones, 
which fhe throws next morning. If fhe need no 
ftones, that is, if fhe be cool, and properly in- 
ieamed, you will delay them till fhe is in a bad 
habit of body. 

It is to be obferved, that cafting is abfolutely 
neceffary to preferve a hawk in health, and muft 
therefore be given her always fome hours after 
fhe is fed, at night, in order to promote digc- 
flion J but ftones arc never neceffary but when 
fhe is hot, and are then to be given her after 

the 
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the caiting. . When flic throws up the cafting, 
urUch flie docs in the form of a ball, fqueeze 
it, and you will learn by the ycHo^ or clear co- 
lour of the liquid which df ops from it, whether 
(he is in ill or good health* By thcfe rules, and 
your owu experience, you will be able to keep your 

hawk high and flxong for flighty fh^p and eager 
to wait 09 in the air,. ^ 



CHAP. XH, 

O/th.pr^er Times of feeding Hawks ^ in order tf 
have, them ready f^r flying at any particular 
Timedfier* 

THERE ;are great miftakes among faulcdners 
.^th regard to the proper time of the day when 
a hawk is in order for flying ; but thcfe may be 
cafily removed. They arife from not attending 
to the time flie was fed the day before; and 
may be prevented by carefully attending to xhat 
time. If you want your hawk to fly early next 

IJ morning, 
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morning, you are to feed her moderately this 
evening between three and four o'clock; and, 
about feven, when her food- will be gone into 
the pannel, you are to give her carting, which will 
be thrown between four and five o'clock of the 
cniuing morning- If you want her to fly at midr 
day, or the afternoon of next day, you muft 

- feed her proportionably later. Thus you may 
know when fhc is in proper trim for flight, by 
knowing the time when you fed her laft the day 

■ ^before j but, to know this the more cxaftly, you 
muft alfo take into confideration, whether flie 
was fed with light or heavy food, and calculatq 
accordingly. 



CHAP. XIIL 

/ 

Of the Birds the Hawk is to fly at and to avoid j 
when/he is in training immediately for Game. 

WHEN you have made your hawk come with 
fpeed to the lure, by whittling her up to a place 

twice 
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twice or thrice a day, then take a brown chicken, 
and, while (he is flying about waiting for the 
lure, throw up the chicken \n her fight. The 
inftant (he obferves the fowl, Ihe will fly to and 
feize it ; and, for her encouragement, you raufl 
iallow her to feed a gorge 'of it. By giving her 
in this manner a chicken two or three diflferent 
times before you carry her to the field, fli? will 
fly at, and kill the firfl; poult you fpring for hef . 
Beware of giving her live pigeons, for that will 
make her check and fly at them ever after, when- 
ever they come in her way. It is certain, that, 
if flic kill and feed upon a 'few of- thefe birds 

when fhe is firft entered, fhe will not take the 
trouble of flying at game; but^ will leave you in 

the field, and go home to tljie pigeon-houfe, 
where you may be always fui;^ of finding her 
fu'-footed. This practice will make her irre- 
claimable ; and therefore you had befl: take off 
her jeflfes, bewits, and bells, as (he is entirely ufe- 
lefs for the purpofes of diverfion ; and, thus. fir ip- 
ped,you may whittle her down the wind to prey 
pn fortua^. 



! 
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I never had two hawks that checked;' whid^ 
I prevented by never permitting them to kiH s 
fingle pigeon, cten when they flew at heck 
near a pigeon-houfe ; and this 1 effeOied by the 
exa£l care and attention I paid to their feedings 
which never having been neglefted, feved them 
from the temptation to check. . Rymg at heck, 
as it is, to be explained prefently, is fo conveni- 
-cnt and natural, that no doubt but every faulco- 
ner will prefer it where there id no pigeon-houfe 
at all, or at a confiderable diftance. Some fkul^ 
coners enter their hawks with live pigeons at 
the lure, and from their hand j which is fo ab- 
furd and deftruAive in making of a hawk, that 
it ought not to be mentioned^ 



A young, red hawk inclines much to the bath^ 
ind needs it once in two days. I have already 
mentioned the tub in which (he is to take it. 
The circumference of it mull be wide enough- 
to allow her to bathe with her wings quite open*. 
If it be too narrow, Ihe i& in danger of beating 
her tender feathers on the edge of it, whidi I 
have feen happen. When this is the cafe, the 
blood or fubftancc flies out of it,, and the fea-' 

dier 
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Iber on the top of the pimon of tide mag i$ by 
this accident loft. As it is in a fituation wluch 
affords it little moiflurey it trill fcarcc ever come 
again, after being once deftroyed. 



CHAP, XIV. 



Cf the Management of a Hawk whenfirfi w- 
tered at Game* 



THE fiiulconcr is now to go to the moors^ 
iBnth his hawky which I fuppofe is by this time 
well trained to the lure, and {bmewhat acquunt- 
cd with blood, by the lire chickens Jthat were 
thrown heir. Let him give her the bath the 
day before, and alfo her £Dod and cafting, in the 
manner I have already diit&ed, by which he 
will have her in exa£l trim for flying. Maifc 
where one of the poults fits down, which you 
fpring when . you firft enter the moors, and 
caufe your letting dog let it. Tlicn inftantly un- 
hood your liawk ; fet her face ftraight towards 
the dog ; ^ng the bird ; let her go oflF your 
fift \ and flie will foon ^lake it her own. 

When 
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When flic has brought it down, go gend^ 
found her, while flic is pluming the feathers off 
it, all the time hollowing to her. Let her break 
upon the bird, \and tSike the head and neck of 
it ; and then lift her foftly on your hand, Jnd 
hood her as flie is feeding. After flic has kill- 
ed two or three birds j feed her up on the laft j 
for a good reward is great encouragement to a 
hawk» 

You arc not to make her fly at all fowls, till af- 
ter flic has killed three or four large poults, that flic 
may not be difappointed by the fupcrior fl:rcngth 
and fpeed of the former before flic has fully ac- 
quired her own, A young red faulcon or ter- 
cel, when in perfcftion, is the firfl: year very 
blody ; for with fuch I have killed more fowlg 
than any year thereafter. 

Further, if your hawk wait well on at her be- 
ing firfl: entered, hunt your fetting dog, and 
keep your hawking fpaniels in couples. If the 
bird fet by the dog, after being fprung, take to 
the cover, you are to uncouple the fpaniels, to 

retrieve 
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retrieve them, as ithaa been already obfervcd 
)n a former cl^apter.; 

Great care muft be. taken toferve your hawk 
punftually ; for many hawks^ for want df fkilful 
faalconers and good dogs, have been baffled in 
their expeftatiohs, which, had they been kept 
in blood, and quickly fcrved, would have turned . 
the beft of hawks; A young hawk is able to fly- 
two days as hard as you pleafe ; but every third 
you miift give her weather and . bath j. and thus 
pmceed during the fporting feafon. An enter- 
inKwed, or old haWk, cannot bear fuch fatigue ; 

and, as flie generally goes to a great gate, if you 
chace her as you do a red hawk, it will bring her 
from her ftately gate. Therefore, you are to 
fly them feldom in the day as you fee them, in 
order to preferve their high flying ; and, at the 
fame time, to carry on your fport, fly on with 
your red hawks, which you cannot hurt, if you 
keep them in blood. 



CHAP. 
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C H 4 p. XV. 

Of the Superiority tf-the Faulcon from. the Eyrii 
tver the -Haggard FaidcQUf 

NOTWITHSTANDING the high cftimatidni 
&i which haggard faulcons are held by Ibme peor 
ple^ tfierc are two objedions to them, which^ 
properly attended to, will verymudb diminiih 
their value. 

jFSfry?, They are naturally givpx to check ; for^ 
when they drive the ganne into the cover, unleft 
the faulconer be very nimble to fervc thcm^ and 
very careful to keep them low and i^igh himfelf, 
they rake off with the firft pigeons or crows that 
!C0Bi/e in their way* Tliis fault reiiders them ufer 

I 

The fecond objeftion arUes in fome meafurc 

from the firft j for, when they happen to be fu'- 

. footed in the evening, and cannot be found that 

ni£^t^ diey arp flown away befjote you come tq 

the 
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the field next morning in fearch of them, being 
well acquainted With the country, and able to 
live without human afliftance* 



,1 

Thefe objedions againft haggard foulcons, 
as they are bred wild, arife from the nature 
df the birdS4 and are unanfwerable t but, at 
the /ame time, « they fliow the fuperior advan- 
tage of hawks from the eyrie, which are free 
from checking, and will flay in the field where 
you loft them for a day or two j or, if they know 
the countt7, will go home to the heck where you 
tifed ta feed themi 



CHAP. 
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Of flying at Hscii 



LET it be obferved, that the time for flying at 
heck is not when you fly your hawk at game 
every fecond or third day, but when you are re- 
iblved to intenxut fporting for a week^ or longer. 

X Im«» 
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IiQincdiatcly aftfcr you have entered your hawfe 
at moor-fowl, you^ are to accuftom her to fly at 
heck. The propereft place for flying at heck b 
an old turreted caftlc, or other large buildings 
where the hawk mdy have feveral places of fliel- 
ter to perch on in ftormy weather, ' The bell 
fpot for the heck is the bottom . of a garret-win- 
dow, on which you are to fix a board, projeding 
two feet in the open air. About the middle of 
this board two holes are to be m^d^s through 
which you are to put the ends of d, fmall cord, 
and then to append to them aboat two pounds 
weight of lead, to pull them tightly down* Un- 
der the loop' made by the cord on the furfacc of 
the board, and between the two holes, put the 
hawk's meat, where it will be fixed, while flie 
feeds, by the weight of the lead hanging below. 
By this fimple contrivance, fhc hawk is hindered 
from flying oflF with her food, which would not 
only fpoil it, but alfo teach her to carry, which 
would ruin her, if flie learned to do it from the 
heck. 

If the houfe be low, and on that account 
unfit for a board in the window, nail the 

board 
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boafd on the top of a pole about tSn feet 
long, which you will fix ercQ: in the earth, as a 
heck for the hawk to feed on. The pole muft 
be very ftro«g, and firmly fixed in its plaec, as 
it muft bear the weight of a ladder which the 
faulconer afccnds to put the hawk-s meat on the 
board ; but it is to be taken away immediately 
after, thar boys may not dilturb her as fhe feeds. 
But the garret-window is much better for a heck 
than the pole ; becaufe, by leaving, it open, the 
hawk goes within, and faves herfclf from bad wea«- 
ther. The red tercel, as he is a tame and manny 
bird, and neither fo ftrong nor fo ravenous* as the 
faulcon, is an excellent flier ait heck, atid not rea-* 
dy to check. 

Some faulconers, in order to hinder their 
hawks from checking when they fly ?t heck, fill 
both the bells with lead. This is a bad method, 
on two accounts ; ^r/?, becaufe it accuftoms a 
hawk to fly low, and hinders her from rifing to a 
ftatcly gate ; dXid^fecondly^ becauleit endangers 
the ftraining of her back, which, when it hap-» 
pens, deftroys her altogether. 



The 
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The feulcooer mud matrk the time wheB the 
hawk is fliarp> which, in the evenif^^ is about 
four or five o'clock, and in the morning about 
fix or fcYcn, that he may feed her regularly. 
Her meet muft be frefh and warm ; for old or 
cold meat is contrary to her nature, and will ruin 
her health. This is evident from the haggard, 
which never returns to {eed on the iiead pelt of 
the bird (he has killed ^nd taken a gorge of, but 
muft have hot blood for her next meal, by kik 
Ung another bird. If you cannot always com- 
mand hot ncw-kilkd meat, you muft wafb the 
cold m^t in luke-warm water in winter, and in 
coid water in fummer. This food will barely 
keep her in health, but never in that Ipirit and 
vigour which fhe receives from hot blood. But 
it is to be obferved, that, if you feed her Icmg on 
wafhen meat^ fhe wiU fall away,. and is only to 
be recovered' by changing her diet into warm 
new-kil|j^d meat. I muft again reco^i^e^d it to 
thp faulifoner to feed hi^ hs^wk very- ^eg^ilarly; 
fpr if, by Ijiis negleQ;, fhe find nothing on the heck 
on her return from her flight, nor fee him ready to 
feed her, (he will check hens, crows, pijgeons, or 

any other birds, to appeafe her hunger. Two or 

dirce 
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three negle£l$ of thi$ kind will ruin a towkr to her 
ownex, by giving her a prapenfity to check Hke 
the haggard. I u&d to fqed my havk^fo regu* 
Ur|y at heck, that flie ofteii fstt Qp the top of tlw 
pigeon-houfe amoag the pigeons, ' inthout ever 
meddling with any of them* 

When the faulconer leaves home, he is prcr 
yioufly to take down his hawk and fct her on a 
jblock in the garderi under a fliade, where, in fum- 
mer Ihe may be flxeltered from the heat, in win* 
ter from the tcmpeft. Here thci dpgs will lie 
and fleep by her j whither alfo they will come, 
if they chauce to Iqfe you ia ^ ftrangc place. 
When the faji^lconer retwns, he is to feed Im 
h2^wk high, w\d fet her ta her wings^ She wHl 
rwgc then fpr fQ^iC mile3 around^ and,.on ^^je^ 
ing herfetf iharp-fct, return to the heck, I have 
k:cpt hawk? at heck the whole year, except cawJk'- 
ifig-tiqac, whi<;h continues . t^ nnonth, of Mawh 
and part qf ApxiU During this fealbo, jfqu ar9 
ta take dpwn your hawk from the heck, and <q 
fet her on ^ block in the garden u% the day-tipjCj, 
wth a tub and water and flones by her,, und to 
^uther in thq mew at nighl* Lure h/er as often 
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as the weather is good. But beware of wild 
haggards ; for they will, in cawking-time, decoy 

your hawks away to the rocks, where they have 
fcheir fevcral eyries. I once had my tercel thus 
carried off by a haggard faulcon in March j but re- 
covered him on going to the eyrie. 



CHAP. XVII. 

Of the Advantages of flying at Heck. 

THIS way of flying at heck keeps your hawk 
in continual health and metal ; and, as you may 
feed her as high as you pleafe, you may bring 
her to fly as hard as any haggard. It is, on thefc 
accounts, preferable to the old method of con- 
fining them ; a method certainly contrary to their 
natural bent and difpofition. It fpoils their di« 
geftion, engenders difeafes, benumbs their joints, 
and robs them of their fpirit and alacrity. By 
this means, the faulconer, inftead of deriving 
pleafure from his hawks, takes up his time in 
preparing drugs for their recovery j aad, before 

that 
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that is eflFeauated, the fpotting feafon may ht 
gone. But hawks that fly at heck are free frata 
all thefe inconveniencics, and not only equal, 
but furpafs haggards.- For, I have fecn^ my hawk 
flying along with a wild one at the fame par- 
tridge ; and, on coming up, I always found the 
former fii^footed, which is a proof (he had out- 
ftripped her companion in flight. Nay, if you 
take from the haggard her cxercife, her regular 
feeding, and confine her to a block or mew, (he 
will foon lofe her natural fpeed and ftrength, and 
fall far ibort of a hawk bred to fly at heck. 

It is obfervable, that the faulconers of former 
times were unacquainted with this way of ma- 
king hawks ^ Nor had they any occafion for it, as 
their fport was all chacing, not high-flying, which 
laited the poulting and partridging feafon j and, 
when this was over, they threw their hawks into 
the mew, till it returned the enfuing year. They 
carried on their poulting in July with red hawks; 
and, when they could not make them fly hard c- 
nough by their confined way of keeping them, 
they unjuflily gave them out as naturally worfc 

than 
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r — 

than haggards^ But the contrary opitiion ha^ 
been already eftabliihed. 

The beft fport^ that of high-flying, is at the 
woodcock, from the beginning of November till ' 
the end of March, when the cawking-time is moft* 
ly Over ; amd, ^out the middle of April, let her to , 
bcrwings. 



C H A t. XVffl* . 



Of the f roper Food for Hawks while they fly at 
" Heck^ and when they fly at Game. 



NO flefh is better for a hawk than dog-*fieik 
when newly ^Ued. With this food feed your 
hawk two or three months in fumiher wlnle ibe 
is flying at heck. It is eafy of digeftiony exceed^ 
ing ntitritive, and very ef&cacious to make the 
hawk drive her feathers « Give her a« much asT 
flie plcafes ; for the violence of her exercife will 
enable her to digeft it, and you will have her 

driven 
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idriven a month fooner than by any other fort of 
food whatever* But it is her great exercift 
Which Venders it fo wholiefome ; becaufcj were fhe 
tonfined to a mew or to a block, without much 
flyings it , is more than proba1)le that it would 
bring on difeafcs* 

As foon as her feathers s^rc driven^ you mufi: 
leave off giving her dog's flefh ; and, in order 
to prepare her for the moors, ot partridgeSj you 
are to give her ftones, and plumage, arid hot 
meat, fiich' as pigeons^ fmall birds, hare's flefh, 
&c. The ftrength of a faulcon, when in good 
order, is amazing* One day, when I was in the 
field, as my faulcon was flying above the dogs, 
which were bufy feeking game, a hare fl:arted, 
which had been bounded before ; the hawk per- 
ceiving her, came down, and, by two ftrokes oh 
the head, made her tumble over, and, at the third, 
held her faft, flie being riow quite worn out. 
-To encourage the hawk> I gave her the heart,' 
with a full gorge of the hare ; and, ever after, flic 
flew at hares 'as at other game, killing them at 
two or three ftirokcs, when they were dear of 

Y • the 



I 
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rfjc cover. In' this way a hare can hardly cfcaipc^ 
cfpecialfy if the dogs arc in with them* 



CHAP. XlX. . 

I 

Of Birding Hcnvks. 

Birding is a method of training hawks urf- 
known to the faulconers of former times. It is 
the beff way of habituating your hawk to wait, 
jump on^ and to go to a great gate. Nothing in 
the praftice of faulconry is more delightful, and^ 
at the fame time, more convenient, than to have 
your hawk in the {ky waiting on you for a mile 
or two, till yotf have hunted all the fields and 
covers below her with your fpaniels. It is high- 
ly entertaining to obferve the rapid ftoops flic 
makes from'her height as you fpring her game. 
The faulconer and his company mark them with 
looks and exclamations of admiration and de- 
light. 

Larks 
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I^rks only afe proper fqr birding, on account 
of the great height to which they fly. To catch 
them, obferve the following contrivance : Go to 
the field with a hawk on your fift, and car- 
ry along with you a boy with a flag-net. As 
foon as you mairk jsl lark^ go round and xound itp 
Ijolding out your hawk^ the fear of which will 
make it lie clofe. Then prder yoi^jr boy to throw 
(he net over it, with your afliftancc, and take it 
up. In this way you may procure in fummer 
as many larks as you pl/cafe. But, in winter, 
wheji they will not fit till you finji them, ypu ^.e 
to ufe a b^ng*net. This i)Ct is about eightjsep 
or twenty fathoms Iqng, aijd ^bout tvo deep, 
with a fmall cord along the bar of it, about 
three or four fathom at each end longer than 
the net. You are alfo to provide another cord 
longer than the net, and to tie to the middle of 
It, at fmail diftances, three or four bunches of 
ftraw, which faulconers call the baflfeL 

Thefe things prepared, you mufl: fet out gt 
the dawn, or at the twiiight ; for at either of 
t:hefe times larks fly not high, but flpm along 
the ground, Obferve where a lark fits down 

among 
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among. the ftubWes; then two men, one at each 
end, hold the net loofe at its length *on the 
ground, and other two bear the cord with the 
baffel along, ever and anon rapping it againft 
the ftubbles, towards thofe who take care of the 
net. As foon as they raife the lark by this mo- 
tion, the bird fweeps along the ground towards 
the net. When the men at the net, who, for 
the greater reidinefs, muft be on their knees, fee 
the lark within two or three yards of the netj^ 
and juft about to fly over it, they bang it imme-?- 
(Jiately up, and then let it fall, whereby the bird 
is taken. Thus I have feen ten or twelve larks 
taken, without mifllng one. 

You are to catch no more larks than wili 
ferve your hawk a fingle day, two beipg fufficient 
for one hawk in the forenoon, and two in the af- 
ternoon : For, when they are kept too long, they 
grow faint, and fo cannot fly high enough. 
When you take them, put them into a bag, 
with fmall holes to admit frefli air ; and hang 
the bag in a dark place, that by beating they 
may not weaken themfelve?. 

Your 
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Tour Urks bcipg ready, take one of them 
out of the bag, and ficl it. Skfing is pe^rform* 
ed in this manner ? Pull out one of the train fca-f 
thers ; ftrip the plume oiBFone fide of it j and then 
put it through the one under eyeJid, over the 
beak ; and laftly through, (he otl^er itndcr cye-Ud, 
Thus the plume, of the other fide of the feather, 
ftariding oiit under the eyes of th^ bird, hinders 
it from looking below j and as it can fee only aT 
bpve, it will fly upwards as high a§ it can reach. 
Then whiftle up your hj^wk j and when you fee 
her head right in, throw up the fieled lark, 
which generally flie will foon make her prey^ 
and you muft fuffer her- to e?it it. But, when 
(he lark gets ftraight up to its height, the hawk, 
t)y purfuing it, i§ alfo accuflo.med to go to a 
high gate. 

You may fiel your lark fo as flie' will have 
more light, and by that means render it the 
more difficult for the hawk to overtake it. And 
at other times you may give her an unfieled 
lark ; but^ if it outfly her, be fure to throw up a 
fieled one to her^ that ihe may not be difap* 
pointed. 

This 
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This done every day before the - partridging 
and cocking feifons, the hawk will learn to 
wait well oh, and go to a great gate ; particu- 
larly the tercel, which is naturally a high-flyer^ 
and does not carry. He fhould be j^raincd more 
than the faulcon by birding. 



C H A ?• XX. 

Of Ifnping the Hawk*s Feathers when broken^ 

THE feathers that are proper to be imped ar^ 
the fix large feathers, from the top of the wing 
to the flag-feathers. The firft feather is called 
the CelTel, the fecond the Longapen, the third the; 
Coutel ; after the fourth, fifth, and fixth, follow 
the flags, above the turn pf the wing to the 
flioulder. Thefe flags, as they are too fmaU,- 
cannot be imped j and therefore exafl: care muft 
be taken to preferve them. But the train fea- 
thers, may be imped j and, to this purpofe, you 
mull have by ypu faulcon and tercel wing^ aa4 

trains. 
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trains, or thofe of any other hawks you happen to 
keep^ 

To remedy misforttines of this fort, when they 
bcfal your hawk, you are to be provided with 
needles of the following ffiape. Take a bit of 
iron-wire two inches in length, and' t^rith a file 
wear it down into * a triangular forni, fliarpeaccj 
at both ends. Then cut through, with a very 
Iharp knife, the feather which is damaged, in 
the place where you think it ftrongeft, taking all 
care in the cutting of it, that you take off none 
of the plumes on either fide from the piece you 
leave in the wing or train of the hawk. This ' 
donc» get a correfponding feather, and from it 
cut off a piece, of the exad length of that which 
you have cut from the damaged feather, taking 
here'thegrcatcft carealfo that you cut off none 
of the plumes on either fide df this piece. Next, 
thrult an inch of the needle into the part of the 
damaged feather which remj^ins in the bird, and 
force on the other inch the piece which is to fup- 
ply the place of that which was damaged, till 
both meet exaftly together. Thus, in each 
part, there will be juft an inch of the needle, and 

the 
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tne feather will look as intire, and be as ftrong^ 
as if it had never been broken. The needle 
muft not be too fmall, for fear the new piece 
turn on it, nor too thick, left it fplit both parts of 
the feather ; and it muft be wetted with fait and 

water that it may ruft, and fo hold both parts 
the better together* The faulconer, if he is 
not accuftomed to imping, will do well to prac* 
tife it on fome uCblefs feathers before he try it on 
his hawk, left his want of Ikill fliould fpoil her* 
Imping, I know by experience, will reftore a 
hawk t9 the ufe of her principal feathers, after 
being broken, and enable her to fly as well as 
ever fhe did before her mifchance. 

There is another way of imping, when th^ 
feather is broken at the quill, where a lieedle is 
of no fervice. When this is the cafe, cut the 
quill nicely round, and fill it with a woodcfn pin 
which will exactly fill it j but beware not to 

thruft it fo far in, as to hurt thp hawk where 
* the feather adheres to her, flefli* Then take a 
correfponding feather, the quill of which is alfo 
nicdy rounded, and put it on the other end of 
the pin, prefling it onward till it meet the quill 

of 
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8f the hawk. To fatten theiri the better, dip the 
pin, before you join the quills by it, in ifing-glafs 
glue, and afterwards, fet your hawk in a dark 
place, till the whole harden and grow firm* This 
way of knping, however; is lefs fecure than that 
by the needle^ Yet this trouble is worth the 
taking only when your hawk is remarkably 
good J otherwife yoii need not keep her to the 
following year, as you can have red hawks from 
the eyrie about the end of May* 



CHAP. 



XXL 



Of the Haggard Faulcon^ 

HAVING now treated, at. a confiderabic 
length, of the faulcon from the eyrie, I proceed 
to difcourfe of the fame bird as taken wild from 
the fky. This hawk, reared by nature, is ftrong, 
fpiritcd, and patient of every fort of weather* 
She ranges, uncontrollable, over fea and land; 
and fdzes for her habi,tation thofe places which 
]^eft pleafe her fancy* Such is her terror, that 

Z the 
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the tcrtcljhcr natural companion^ dares not to ap* 
proach her but in the gentle fcafon of love j and evei^ 
then, he is fo overa\v^d,that he courts her favour 
by the timorous and <vmmng marks of intire fub- 
miflion. There is no bird the objefl: of her fear j 
and it is not till after frequent defeats,* that flie 
decliijes the battle with thofe which are aftually 
beyond her power. Thefe excepted,. the reft are 
hejf piiey as they happen to fall in with her flight ; 
particularly green plovers and pigeons, as they 
are in grcateft plenty. She does nof obtain 
her food but by hard flying ; and this cxercifc, 
as' it is wholely under her own regulation, is fo ' 
far from ben'g injurious to her, that it prefervea 
her in'perfeft health and vigour. Glut in her 
ftomach, and fhort-wind, both caufcd by reft, or 
ill-managed exercife, and not fo ea(ily cured as 
prevented, are diforders ftie is unacquainted with 
in the wide range .of the air.^ She is her own 
phyfician, not only in exercife^ but alfo by feed- 
ing on the muftard-feed and carlock flie. finds in 
the crops of the pigeons when, they are her prey, 
and which are to her in the' place of medicine. 
Thus flie is^ evermore in ftrength, fubjeft to 
hardly any other difeafcthan old age, and in dan- 

gcr ■ 
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ger form no other quarter than ttie refentmept of 

mam. 

• . 

The way in which the haggard faulcon manages 
herfelf is that we ought to follow, as nearly as we 
can, in training her from the cyjie,. or in treat- 
ing her when Ihc comes wild into our hands. I 
have already made the former part of this obr 
fervation, in difcourfmg of the fauicon gentle, 
and Ihall endeavour to illuflrate the remaining 
part of it in what I have to fay concerning the 
liiggard faulcon. Let me juft add, towards 
the further elucidation of what I have formerly 
faid on this head, that, without frequent flights, 
it is impoffible to have a good hawk. ' bhc 
grows ufelefs by conftant reft ; and therefore it 
Hiuft be often interrupted by exercifc. Ihc 
faukoner muft have a' perpetual eye on her, ob- 
ferying her flights, her fuppcrs,' her digeltion, 
her cafting, her muting, and flicing, whetii^r 
often and drooping, which is dangerous ; as by 
catching heat, after her drawing, while flie is in 
her grekfe, or by foihc tedious flight, flown be- 
fore Ihc^ be thoroughly clean, by receiving a great 
gorge after the fame, which occafions the cray 
and filanders, which proceed from the cold 

and 
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and dulncfs of the ftoinach, not kindly digeft« 
ing what it reccivcth. — Now I go on to unfdd 
the method of reclaiming her. 



CHAP. XXII. 

Of the Manner of reclaiming the Haggard Faulz 
. cm. 

HAGGARDS are taken by art. Fix ^ 
pigeon by a ftring on the ground which you 
know to be frequented by wild hawks ; and 
having fpread your net near the pigeon, conceal 
yourfelf out of fight, A haggard perceiving the 
fowl will come foufe down on it ; and the mo- 
nient you fee her fu'footcd, pull the net over 
her, and take her tip. 

Whcfi you have got a haggard by this or by 
any other ftratagem, you will find her full of 
meat ; therefore your beft way is to fet her in 
a dark place, in order to keep her from beatr 
ing, till flie have emptied herfelf. Next mom* 
ing fiel her ; that is, flitch her eye-lids not quite 
clpfe together, and carry her all day on your 

fift^ 



r 
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fiSi. Sc^ her by you in the lught^ vnfh a piece 
of tiyinc tied to her foot, which you will pp^ 
now and then, to keep her from fleeping j and 
at the fame time call to her. When you difco- 
yer, by ftroking hf^r with a feather, that ihe 
has left off ftarting, you are tp acquflom hef 
to the rufierrbood. 

The method of treating her when taken emp^ 
ty is the fame with this now laid down ; for Ihe 
is on thefe occafions angry and fretful, and 

thereby fubjeft to difeafes. — ^A feather is much 
better than your hand to ftroke her withal ; bcr 
caufe it feels foft and gentle, and is therefore 
more agreeable to her. When ihe endures it eafi- 
ly, you are mildly and quickly to p^ off and put 
on her hood at proper intervals oPtimc. You 
ate alfo gradually tp flacken the fieltng^ and to 
hold this courfe tUl {he take to feeding. Tou 
are to give her meat often, but in fmall l^tt j 
and the heft time for feeding her is juft before 
taking off her hood, and juft before putting it 
on, in order to make it agreeable to her. All 
the while you are to ufe your voice to her, 
^d no longer than till Ihe has done feeding^^ 

that 
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diat it may be a fignal to her of your going to 
feed hcrt 

When you have brought her to endure the 
hood, and feed with courage, you are to teach 
hei: to jump to your fift. Set her on a perch fo 
high that you nia*y be under her fight,- becaufe 
fhe will be afraid, and beat, if Ihe fee you a- 
|>ove her ; then unftrike her ^hood, and lure 
her with a bit of m^at, ufing your voice at thc^ 
fame time, and flic will fly directly to your 
hand. ^ Then, while flic feeds, you are to hood 
her. 



Proceed in this kind way till you -have ren- 
dered her familial, and made her ftomach per« 
fe£i ; above all things taking care pot to diiguft 
her at you. The ftomach is the principle of her 
obedience ; and therefore it ought to be care- 
fyiy kept found, ripe, and Iharp. . 

Now you may venture to pull oflf her hood, 
and let her fit bare-faced by you. If you then 
perceive in her any figns of impatience or uneafi* 
fiefs, in order to put her into good humour, offer 

hcf 
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her a bit of meat^ ufmg your voice at the fame 
timc^ This done^ if Ihe readily jump to you^ 
fift and take the meat, it is the proper time to 
kccuftom her to the lure* 

As foon as your hawk comes readily in the 
^ifeance to the lure furniihed with meat, it will 
then be proper to fhew her a live fowl at it. 
When (he has killed the bird, and eaten the head, 
take her gently up with a bit of meat, and, while 
Ihe is feeding, put on her hood. Then Iiire her 
again to the dead pelt, -and do fo two or three 

s 

times only ; for flie will at laift difcover your pur- 
pofe, and, being unwilling to be deprived of her 
prey; flje will learn to drag it from you. Whea 
you take ner prey often from her, Ihe will feel 
herfelf injured, and begin to hate yew. 

f 

To lure her often at one time, and at her firft 
entrance, is the way to have her foon ready for 
game ; but ufe the lure no oftener than I fcavc 
direded. To ufe it oftener, is more hurtful to a 
field-hawk than to a river one, for the reafon.now 
given," that it renders her inclined to carry. 

There- 
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'iThercfofe, after (he comes willingly to the lurej 
it is high time to lure her loofe to live fowls. 
You nuift let her feiBc on them, and kill thcm^ 
one after another, even at your feet, for fix days 
together, taking care to hayc her carrieji by a per* 
fon who has fkill to let her in with her head right 
towards jpou. .LUre her at a fmall diftance, till 
her ftoinach be perfed, and herfelf very ready to 
anfwer ; for, otherwife, flie may fpy fomcthing 
clfc out of her way which ihe likes better, and 
fo check for that time^ which would much Hurt 
her, though (he fh^iild be recovered again* 

4 

While (he is^On the gfoUnd pludiing herfelf, 
or feeding, be fure you always walk afound her, 
ufing your Voice, and ,giving her bits with your 
hand. Continue to treat her in this manner all 
the time of her making, till you have won her to 
lean and bend her body to your hand, and to 
ih^ herlclf at leaft willing to bring you what- 
ever flie has in her foot* 

Now it will be proper to fpring her up Ibmc 
Five fowls as flie comes to you between your af- 
fiftant and the lure j and take care they be given 

in 
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in a long crcance, that (he may not kill them far 
from ybu^ Contrive it fo, that flic may raltc 
then! over your head, and fall near you ; for, by 
thia means, flie will be familiarifed to your pre- 
fencc^ and do her bufinefs in it with courage. 
Butj were flie to fee you, while flie is fitting, co* 
ming at a great diftance, flie would be ready, 
through fear, to flare at youj and to drag, or 
even to forfake her prey altogether. For want 
of attention to thi« dircftion, many hawks have 
been rendered Ufelefs. Having, in this manner, 
beftowed half a dozen fowls on your hawk, you 
may, in the evening, fuffer her to fly about you, 

holding her with your voice and lure as near you 
as you can, that flie may purfue her game even 
over your head* When flie is in the air, and, 
her head right in, throw her up a Tme fowl j and 
when flie has killed it, be fure to reward her 
well J and your generofity will hinder her from 
dragging or carrying. Evermore rememBer to 
draw in your hawk by the creance with great gen- 
tlenefs, and to treat her fo on every other occafion, 
as the beft way t<3L^in her affedtion. By this 
method, flie will be fofar from dragging, that flic 
will njeat you with the dead fowl of her qwn ao» 

A a cord^ 
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CG^rd, fatisfied witK the piece fhe knows you are 
to give her* 



CHAP, xxirr. 

Of the ill ^alities of Haivisj and how they are 
to be curedm 

IT is of grcaf importance to underftand the 
difpofition of your hawk, in drder to train her up 
with fuccels. There are fome hawks which, after 
' your utmoft pains to breed them iproperly^wilFa- 
bandonyouthe moment they are at liberty. Your 
black and fwarthy-plumed hawks have moft com- 
monly this untradtable temper. They are indeed 
birds of metal and high flight, but impatient of 
contcoul, and difficult to be brought under fubjec- 
tion. 

To reclaim your hawk from this wandering 
difpofition, you are to abate her pride with waflien 
meat and cafting, paying always a proper regard 
to the nature of the weather. If it be foft and 

mild. 
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mUd, you can do her no hurt by keeping her 
pretty low, till (he amend her bad manners ; and 
then you are to raife her gradually to her propfer 
pitch. But, if the weather be cfald and violent, you 
muft beware of bringing down her flefli too 
quickly, and of keeping it too long down. 

This done, take a ftaunch make-hawk, and, in 
the evening, throw up a fowl to her when you ' 
have fent her to the air. After {he has ftooped 
once or twice, and is juft about to kill it, ftand 
undtr the wind with your hawk, let her fee the 
fowl ftruck, and go to the quarry. If fhe fly in 
with impetuofity, and feize the fowl with cou- 
rage, in this cafe, you are to crofs the wings of 
the fowl to hijrider it from beating againft your 
hawk, and. fi^fFer both her arid the make-hawk to 
feed a few minutes together on it. Tlien, with clean 
meat, gently take up your make-hawk, and leave, 
the quarry to the other, that fhe may take her plea- 
fure dn it. But beware fhe take no pile or pelf, 
which would glut her ; but rev^ard her with 
clean meat as Ihe fits on the fowl j and thus treat 
her three or four timc^. 



This 
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Tbis kind of hawk is only proper for watcr- 
foV! J and, if the next time you carry her to the 
' brook, ihc fly eagerly with the make-hawk at her 
prey, you may hope well of her for this fport. 
But, if Ihc fly away after all your pjuns in this 
way, you are to Confidcr her as irreclaimable. 

There is another fort of hawks which arc of a 
mild difpofition, eafily managed^ and brought to 
your wiflics in making ifacm. Spring up a coui 
pie of fowls, throw off your make-hawk at them, 
and, after Ihe has {looped once, or is juft going 
to do fo, let in your other hawk. If Die lopk 
keenly oh the make-hawk, and contend in flight 
with her, let her fly on till flic has almoll over- 
taken her. Then ihew her the fowl, if you did 
not fo before, and let her ftlll contend for it with 
her antagonift ; and fo much the better if they 
kill it at the next down-come. This will give your 
young hawk great heart, and make her fly with 
more eagerncfs another time. A hawk ought 
to be always ferved, if pofiible,. before flic grow 
weary ; for much fatigue k apt to difguft her, 
even when fijcccfsful. 

There 
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Jhctt is a third fort of ha^s which arc 
made vidthput' much trouble, but arc, on trial, 
found to be of an afpiring temper, which is apt 
to fpurn at obedience* To a hawk of this cha- 
rafter, little Ubcrty is to be allowed lyhile you 
are making her j (he muft not be indulged in ci- 
ther very high or very extenfive flights, but be 
kept as clofe by you as poffible. For, otherwifc, 
when fhe comes to be well blooded on fowl, you 
never can command hm flights ; nor will fhc 
mind a make-hawk, but look for her prey in her 
own way, as if fliewere wild. If you would there- 
fore gain her affeftion, yoij muft fliew her game 
very fpeedily, elfe flie will fcek it for herfelf, rCr 
gardlels of your attention. 

— ' ■ * 

There is. a fourth fort of hawks, which are 
fair plumed, that are very bold and fpirited, 
and, when ikilfully reclaimed, have much at- 
tachment. One of thefe, let ih with other 
hawljcs, will be reclaimed with two or three 
quarries ; but, if you have no other hawks, 
greater trouble is requifitc to make them by 
thcmfelves. In this cafe, they muft be ftrong, 
and their ftomacbs eager to urge them on. 

Chufc 
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Chufe that hour of a fine evening, when aQ 
check is pail; and know alfo of a couple of 
fmall fowls iji a brook, where you may not be 
peirceived by them. — ^Large waters, and many 
ftrpng fpwls, give much fatigue - to a young 
hawk. ,Tlxen throw off your hawk as near 
them as you can conveniently, that fhe may be 
but a fliort while on wing before flie fpy them, 
If {he fly hard and clofe, fhe will bring c^own 
pue of them at the fccond ftoop ; for the impe-? 
tuofity of a hawk • terrifies her prey, and brings 
it the fooner into her power. But, if flie fallj^ 
have in your pocket a fowl ready to throw up 
to her, before (he have tired herfelf too much 
in purfuit of the one you fprung to her from the 
brook. That fhe will eafily overtake; and it 
will fcrye to put her into fpirit after her fruitlefs 
chace. 

Continue to treat her in this way, while fhe 
flies folitarily, and fhe will foon come to your 
mind ; for nothing fo much hurts a young 
hawk's keenncfs ai many toilfomi? floops to no 
purpofe. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. 



XXIV. 



Of Bathing and Weathering Hawks ^ 



HAWKS that arc perfectly founds fddom 
fliew any inclination for the bath; but, when 
difeafe heightens the natural heat of their Gon- 
flitution, they are very defirous of it. 

A hawk which flies at water-fowl is fo often 
wetted in chace of her prey, that fhe needs- no 
other bathing than flie receives on thefe occa- 
fiohs. But water ought to be fct by other 
hawks ; and when they bathe, let them dry 
themfelves in the air, if the weather is tempe- 
rate^ But, if it is cold, it is neceffary to dry her 
at fuch a defiance from the fire, as will bring the 
heat of it nearefl to the mild warmth of the fun- 
ny air. Then fet her on a perch where the cold 
cannot reach her, and let her come no more a- 
broad that day or night. Too hot a fire would 

over-dry her feathers, and alfo overheat her 

body ; 
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« 

body j two bad cffefts^ which arc carefully W 
be avoided* 

Whereas the higgard is reared by her dam iri 
the open air, on the tops of high mountains, 
and afterwards expofed to all forts of weather ; 
therefore you muft fall in fomewhat with her na* 
tiire in this rcfpeft. 



-i 



The evening and the morning are the piroper 
feafons for giving her the weather or the air^ 
and then before flie is fed. You ate alfo to 
weather her in her hood, in Which ihc wiU fit 
quiet and peaceable j but, when ^e is barc" 
faced, fhe will beat and ftruggle, to the great 
danger of hurting herfclf^ as well as of relapGiig 
into her natural wildnefs, 

«■ 
After ihe has been fufficicntly weathered^ you 

are to fee4 h^f ^^^^ clean meat, on your fift^ 
and then to hood her, as before. 



CHAP. 



, ' 
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G H A P» 



i)f the Times when Haggards are to be taken intir 
ihe Mew; and how to prepare them for it. 

A ia O U T the jirf! of March haggards leave 
the countries abroad^ where they had fpent the 
winter/ promoted by nature to return to their 
eyries for the deed of generation. 



This is the time when old haggards are to be 
fct down in the mew, and muft be fed high, to 
preferve them from languiihing under confine- 
ment, as alfo' to raife them to their natural vio- 
lence for their kind. 

« 

Intermewed haggards, being 'ftronger to rc- 
fift the incitements of nature, may be flown to 
about the middle of March, and are then to be 
i&i down. 

The paffenger foar-faulcons, b^ng. young, 
are more dcKcate and tender than the reft, and 

B b muft 



\ « 
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muft therefore be better fed than the other 
mewed hawks. They are impatient of confine- 
ment ; but with proper management may be 
made excellent hawks, and flown a month long- 
er than the others. The firft of April is the 
time when they arc to be fet down in the 
mew. 

When you prepare your hawk for the mew, 
you mufl raife her flcfli gently, never giving or 
fuflering her to take great gorges, for fear of 
furfeits. While fhc flew, this caution was Icfs 
necef&ry,. bccaufe her exercife enabled her to 
digeft her plentiful diet, and your care to give 
her. floncs, kept her ftomach free of glut to 
harm her. But as your intent is now only to 
raife her flefb» to prepare her for the mew, to 
give her the Jfame quantity of food you ufed to 
give her, without the fame exercife trf digeft it, 
will overload her ftomach, and, inflead of *fat- 
nefs, will fill her with diftempers.. 

4 

Now, if you have kept her clean during the 
flying feafon, you may fet her down on two 
meals a day, of hot and bloody meat, propor- 
tioned 
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tloned exadly to her power of digeftion. When 
in a week or two you perceive her mended, you 
are to feed her only once a-day ; and then, if 
you give her young pigeons fleJfh, fo much the 
better J but be fure to pluck off the feathers, 
for fear of check. If that flelh is not to be had, 
you mull give her fuch other ftronger food as 
you have, but in fmaller quantity, according to 
its ftrength. 

By this preparation your hawk will be foon 
in health a^d flcfli for the mew ; but, without it, is 
in imminent hazard of periihing by indigeflion* 



CHAP. XXVI, 

0/ putting your Hawk into the Mew ; and of her 
Treatment there. 

BEFORE you put your, hawk . into the 

mew, clean her from 2jl forts of vermin, fuch 

as mites and lice, with which flie may. happen 

to be troubled, and will hinder her from thri- 

ving 



\ 
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ving in the mew* Take off tier old jeffes, and 
give her a pair of new ones, which may be 
ftrong enough to laft^till you fet her down a-r 
gain J for to put them on when you draw her 
would make her ftruggle, and thus perhaps run 
her greafe. Keep the mew fweet and clean 
with air and fweeping ; and often examine your 
hawk's cafting and mutes, to discover the ftate 
of her health. Let her always have plenty of 
frefh and clear water by her, and alfo of pebbles 
in gravel, that fhe may take, in her uneafitiefles, 
the remedies to which nature direds her* Clean 
the meat you (hoot for her from .the black and 
and bruifed flefh which is fpoiled by the lead 
and gun-powder j for it is far from being ^hple? 
fome^ 

The grcateft cleanlinefs is to be obferved m 
^ery thing abont her, and is qcce^dingly • con* 
duciye to her healthy * 



CHAP, 



ff 
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CHAP, XXVH, 
How the Hawk is to be tahn from the Mew. 

\ 

9 

WHEN you take your hawk from the xn^w, jou 
lauit take care to fet }ier on a perch, with as lit« 
tie beating or ft niggling as poflible, to prevent, her 
throwing herfelf into a h^t. Set her where (he 
may fee and hear people, without being difturb- 
cd or exafperated by themt Then take her ve- 
ry fpftly'pn your fift, carry her lightly up and 
down^ and ftroke her gently with > feather^ 
When ihe grows impatient and reftlefs, let her 
direSiy down on her perch j and proceed in this 
mild way till fhe admit of greater familiarities ; 
but, above all tilings, tal^ care to keep her 
quiet. 

To re<!laim ^ enfeam a hawk frdm the mew 
f oquire the higheft care and attention, on account 
f>f her fatnefs ; ai^l whatever overheats her does, 
fsf thsrt reafoQ, endanger her life« 

When, 
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t 

When, by your patient and foft ufagc, you 
have brought her to cat, you are to feed her twice 
a day with new meat, clcanfed from the blood in 
fair water, allowing her juft as much, and no 
more, than ihe can eafily digeft. 

For the firft week, or ten days, give her neither 
cafting nor ftones ; but, after that term, give her 
every night half a dozen of ftones, after fhe has 
difcharged her fupper from her gorge into the 
pannel ; and thefe ihe will caft very early next 
mornings 

The third week, you may begin to give her 
every night a cafting, gradually augmenting the 
quantity of her meals, and not wafeing her food 
quite fo hard as at firft, paying always a fuitablc 
regard to the ftrength of her ftomach. This re- 
gimen you are to obfervc till, and during all the 
flying feafon* 

Stones and cafting are not to be given her the 
firft week, becaufe fhe is then unruly and ftill of 
greafe ; and, were flie to be ever fo little heated 
m this condition, flie would probably never -caft 

them^ 
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diem, and fo perifli. The fecond. week flic is be- 
come Icfs unruly, and has difchargcd fome of her 
fat ; and therefore is able to receive and cafl 
fl:ones. The third week her ftomach has reco- 
vered its proper order, and confequently flie will 
chearfuUy take her cafling every night. 

At this time, you fliall not fuid by her cafting, 
or mutes, much greafe come from her j nor yet 
obferve that fhe reclsums and enfeams according 
to your expeftations. But there is ftili greafe in 
her, though, for want of exercife, it does not ap- 
pear ; and therefore you muft begin to lure her, 
and give her the benefit of her wings, at firft, in 
ihort and eafy flights, which are to be by degrees 
lengthened, according as her health increafes. 
Give her no ftones in the day, becaufe then they 
hinder her from taking food with fafety, but at 
night, when they are very powerfulr in removing 
the glut and ill humours of the hawk* 

When you give her cafliing of flannel or cotton, 
take care to have them waflien as clean as they 
can be ; for, when they are nafl:y, the filth of ci- 
ther difordcrs the fl:omach of the hawk, and 

makes 
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• 

makes her fbmetimes caft it up next mormag ^ 
black and tawny*, \nth her meat un^gefted. 

The bcft time to give this fort of cafting is 
when the hawk is infcaming^ and foul in her 
greafe ; fof then her difordered ftomach is lefs apt 
to be affe£ted by it, than when fhe is in a ftate 
of pure health. Even when fhe is in her greafe, 
it fometimes forces her to call in the '-morning, 
befojre her time, when her fupper is not yet per- 
feaiy digefted. When this happens, her cafting 
is unwrapped, of a tawny colour, and filled with 
mwidy water j on which account, flannel or cot- 
ton- ought to be given only on light fuppers, with 
fomc plumage, but never on a great gorge. 
When, in a morning, 0x6 makes a k>oie tin% 
wrapped cafting of plumage, gh^e her a little knot, 
with ftones, to bring away ftraggling feathers out 
dF the panncl. 

From the cafting, you may learn the* ftate of 
ybur hawk's body. If the cafting looks black and 
fcorchcd, Ihe is hot and dry ; give her then no 
more ffannei or cotton, but plumage inftcad of it. 
If, from the calling, inftead of a- clear water^ 

which 
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\diich is a fign of health, you fqueeze'a roaping 
froth, this is a fign of great heat and drought ; 
which, however, is the lefs to be feared, if the 
calling be wrapped. This is moft commonly the 
cafe with hawks which are flown before they be 
thoroughly cleaned. But they may be cured by 
eafy gorges of good, meat, with very pure water 
along with it, during a week, without any caft- 
ing, but half a dozen of flones, with the flump 
of a wing, every night after Ihe has put away 
her fupper. 

• 

If this courfe ^do not reflorc her health in a 
week, continue It till it have the defired eflfeft j 
and then ceafe to give your hawk any more 
woolen cafling, 9s \t appears unnatural to her* . 

Further, with refpcft to the giving of flones j it is 
befl to give them at night to haggards and ramage^ 
hawks ; becaufe thcfe birds will not be , fo well . 
reclaimed in a fhort time, but that they will have 
pride and a flirring humour in them, efpecially 
in the morning after their night-refl. To remove 
thefe ailments, it is proper you fet them in a 
dark place, and give them flones at night ; for 

C c then 
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then ydur hav^ks being quiet, do not ftir, beat^ 

or ftrain their, bodies, while they are loaded 

, with them. I know by experienee, contrary to 

the opinion of Ibme, that the ftones will not 

over-heat her when flie is in this condition* 

• 

When yoa have brought your hawk to per« 
k& heakh and flying, neglect not to give hat 
ftones d&tr ftrong food, to purge away the ill 
humours that w31 be bred by it in her fto* 
mach. If you imagine her greafy after a k>ng 
flight, give her ftones after a light fupper j— let 
her plume herfelf^ and fet her up 'warm. 

Upon the whole, you ought never to fly your 
hawk from the mew, till by gentle treatment 
you have reclaimed her, and by tender food and 
moderate exerdfe you have thoroughly cleanfe4 
her. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP, xxvin. 

* 

Hnv it may be known whether a Hawk be fri> 

ferly Enfeamedm 

WHEN your haiiric is' much inclined to 
bo^tfg, this is a fign tbat her body is too hot. 
If this heat arifes from foulnefs amd grcafe ro* 
maining in her after ihe has been flown, her 
Atouth and throat will appear whkifli, her breath 
fxncfl difagrccably, and her mutes will have the 
bluiffa colour of ftale ikimmed milk. 

If, from too great haftc to have your hawk in 
flying order, you ^)i:ing her quickly down by 
fcouiing and medicines, you will, inftead of en» 
foaming her, reduce her to a ftate of fccblcneft^ 
wherein fiie will be ufelefe. The ait and {lull 
of a faulconer is to keep his hawk high of bo^ 
fly, \^hen Ihe is fcoured and cnfeamed, that lh6 
may be iable to fly tirith force ; tod, if he cannot 
keep his hawk ih this condition, he is no ft^ul^ 
/concr. 

In 
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In this cafe, you will obfervc her mutes 
mingled with a kind of curdled matter, of a 
white colour, which (hews her not only affli&ed 
with heat, but alfo with fomcthing of the cray. 

Hawks of all kinds contain and produce with* 
in them a kind of watery flime, \^hich, while it 
is in moderate quantity, is neceflary to their 
heakh ; but hurtful when redundant. Plumage 
is the natural cure of this redundancy. 

Very often it happens that the hawk appears 
to the eye thoroughly enfcamed, when ihc is 
not in that condition. Nothing is found in her 
mutes or caftings which looks like gre^finefs j 
and hence a hafty faulconer concludes Ihe is in 
fine order. But this only proves her pannel is 
ckanj and this part is generally cleanfed by 
cafting, ftones, and good meat, before the reft 
bf the body, which, after all thefe means, is 
ftill foul. If the hawk be heated in this fitua-« 
tton, her life is ftill greatly endangered; and 
therefore time and gentle exercife muft be ta- 
ken to cnfestm her body, after the pannel is put 
into order. Too much hafte is here to be a- 

voided 5 
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voided ; for a hawk drawn from the mew can- ' 
not be well prepared for flight in Icfs than the 
Ipacc pf four weeks. 

Hawks which are fooner flown at game may 
indeed efcape with life after being over-heated ; 
but their life is thenceforth good foi* nothing. 
After their death, you will difcoveri on opening 
them, that they periflied by being over-heated j 
for. you will fee their greafe fticking, of a blue 
colour, to their fides, and run in hard lumps. . 

Upon the whole, whatever appearances of 
health your hawk may exhibit after ftones and 
cafting, you are not to confider her as really en*^ 
feamed till (he is fet to her wings, and ezercifed 
^dually from eafy to long flights. Then will 
flie break greafe, and be prepared to your mind 
throughout her whole body. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXIt, 



iOf thi Merlin and HMy. 

THE tncrfin ^d hobby are nearly of Ac feme 
fize and difpoCition ; the former builds ber ncft 
in heath, and ihe latter on a tree. The merliB, 
the diminutive of the ikulcon, is eatable of be- 
ing made exceedingly manny and itame. She ia 
beft when brc4 frpnx the eyrie. She will kill 
partridges ; but excells every h^w\ at larks and 
Jhipes. She will fly at hec)e all iHtft year round, 
except two months, whch Ihe is taken down to the 
mew, at cawking-time. Her weaknefs is her chief 
defea, which hinders her from keeping the fill iij 
windy weather. 

« 

She is to be trained in every refpe£k Vkt the 
&ulcon. You may fly her in the forenoon tilT 
(en o'clock \ give her reft in the heat of the day ; 
and from two o'clock you may fly her till fun-fet. 
If you diet her properly, there is no hawk able 
to give better fport. 

You 
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You may enter her at quail; but (he gives ex-» 
quifite pleafure at the lark, mounting to a very 
high place, if yet an eyefs. In a plain country, 
(he will drive the lark fo fail in the air, both ma- 
king, the one ftoops, and the other buckles, for 
a long time ; and, if the lark get down, Ihe darts 
into the door or vjr'mdow of a houfc for fafety ; 
but never takes to a thicket or bufh, (he being a 
bng-winged bird» and always fits on the open 

« 

ground. 

A s the hobby ; juit before this bird is able 
tp, perch on, the $de of her ned:, take her away 
to another you have provided for her on a tree 
in a garden, where (he may be out of harm. 
There feed her with bits from' the point of a 
ftick, (harpened for tti^ purpofe, till flie is able 
to (land firmly on her legs, and pull hard at her 
meat. • This artificial ned is jiot to be above the 
seach pf a man. 

Then begin to. lure her thence by your voice 
to your fift ; and a fingle foot is enough at fir(i:« 
As (he increafcs in ftrength, you are to incrcafc 
the diftance, till (he obey your voice from as far 

^ as 
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.as Ihe is able to bear it, . and wait on ypu in the 
air whcrerer you would hare ber. 

When {he is fuU-fummcd, drels her in jefles, 
bcw^ts, and beUs, and accuftom her to the hood 
and fift by gentle ulage. Then train her with 
larks i never giving her any from the hand or 
fift, but allowing ber to kill two or three on the 
lure. Afterwards, tic one of them to a creance 
of brown thread, and let ber £y at it, after it has 
got to the height of a tall tree". When the has 
killed two or three this way, fhe will go eagerly 
to her buiinels, affording imtnenfe diverfion t*' 
the fpe^tors. 

Being thus thoroughly trained, you may per- 
mit her to fly at heck continually at thofe times 
you have no ufe for her. But take care that, for 
fome days before, you lure her by your voice 
from about a quarter of a mile, and there feed 
and leave her. When fhe is fed, flie will direftly 
return to the place where flie was trained up at 
firft, that is, to her heck. 

On 
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On'refting days, after her gotge; fhe wiU.fdar 
at noon out of fight ; and, by thefe high flights, 

will gain as thorough a knowledge of the coun- 
try as any haggard. There is, on this account, 
no danger of her being loft when (lie remains be- 
hind you fu' -footed within four or five miles of 
your tefidencc ; for, after fhe hfes finifhcd her 
meal, fhe will return to. her heck. And in thi$ 
courfc fhe is to continue till the cawking feafon, 
that IS, till the firft of March, when fhe is taken 
down for two months. 



C H A P. XXX. 

« 

t 

Of the Gyr-fdulcdn. 

The gyr-faukbn is a bird of pafTage, her eyrie 
being in Mofcovy, Norway, and Pruffia. She is 
of a fierce and fiery nature, very hardly managed 
and reclaimed ; but, being once overcome, proves 
an excellent hawk, fcarce refufing to ftrikc at any 
thing. She does not naturally fly the river, but 
at heron, and other big game. In going up to 

•D d her 
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her gate, flic does not hold the courfe or way that 
other hawks do, but climbs up upon her train. 
When flie finds any fowl, and 'as foon as Ihe has 
reached her, pulls her down, if not at firft, 
yet at the fecond or third crifounter. 

You train this bird jufl: as yoa do the faul- 
con. You muft make her very gentle both at 
home and abroad, before you enter her at game. 
After you have gained this point, you arc to 
teach her to come to the dead pelt of hens, 
fowl, heron, or any other flefli of the fame 
kind ; for, being dead, it- will not overheat her, 
nor tempt her to furfeit herfclf. You muft al- 
low her to touch none of the flefii, except from 
your hand. All the while fhe is pluming, chear 
her with your voice as you go about her, and 
fit by her on your knees. By this means flie 
will look for her food from your own hand on- 
ly, never minding what flie has in her foot, and 
- be entirely reclaimed from carrying. 

The gyr-faulcon flies with great fpirit at he- 
ron ; but always take care to give her the due 
reward the moment {he brings down the fowl. 
This 
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This fliews the neceflity of training a hawk, well 
at firft 5 for, if fhe be well made at the begin- 
aing, flie is everlaftingly made. 

Before you fpriig any fowls, let her kill half 
a dozen at the lure, clofe by you, having a pair 
of Ihort ^creances at it, to prevent her carrying. 
For when fhe fees the fowl fluttering, fhe is apt 
•to come down rapidly, in order to rake it ofl> 
but the creances hinder her : And fo fhe neither 
croffes your defign, nor is .put into a pet by your ' 
oppofition. When Ihe has the fowl, go gently 
in to her ; give her nice bits of meat ; and (ha 
will leave it untouched, to come to your fitfl. 

This method, diligently obferved, will effedu- 
ally reclaim the haggafd gyr-faulcon to fly well, 
and kill fowl, but efpecially to purfue the heron. 

This is the game at which they give the beft dir 
vcrfion, by the flatelincfs of their flights j and 
inter mewed birds are the mofl proper for it, 
Thefc, as they are not yet habituated to any 
particular fort of prey, may be cafily reclaimed 
by the following courfe. 

Fnft, 
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Ftrft^ You arc to confidcr, that gyr-faulcons 
newly taken from the air are full-fed j and there*' 
fore you are not too fuddenly to change their 
natural way of living, giving them neither too 
hard food nor labour till ^thcy are mewed. 
. Hawks in good plight will not fly at game 
which they fee cannot' be cafily come at, but 
wait for a better opportunity. This is the cafe 
with old hawks j but young unexperienced birds 
will fly at any difadvantage. This caution of 
old hawks robs the faulconer of his fport ; but, 
to make them more eager, he needs only to 
leflen the quantity of ^ their food ; and then they 
will fly boldly at every thing he fprings to them. 
Yet this diminution muft be made with pru- 
dence, for fear of weakening the hawks. The 
flight at the heron depends entirely on the eye 
and force of the hawk, and can receive no hin^ 

derance or encopragcmcnt from the faulconer, 

» 

who has only to view and admire her motions. 
It may be juft obferved, that no hawk is fo li- 
able as the gyr-faulcon to perifli by being over- 
heated. And, 

Secondly^ 
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Secondly y If your hawk be a frcfli haggard, or 
nearly fuch, ihe will be the better able to enr 
'dure fatigue. But you are carefully to ftudy 
whether her tafte be already formed to other 
game than you would, fly her at. Should this 
be the cafe, you are to ufe all your art to break 
pflF all her iMiftural habits, and to make her take 
on thofe which are nipft agreeable to your own 
wiU. 

m 

. After the feafon of making and flying is over, 
your hawk is to be gradually filled up to full 
flefh, and mewed with all care. As the gyr*- 
faulcon is a heavy bird, green fods, often fhift- 
ed, are the beft perch for her.j for their moift- 
nefs and foftnefs fave her feet fi-om bdng hurt by 
her own weight. Set water and ftones by her, 
and give her the whole range of the mew to move 
}n } and flic will manage herfelf better than any 
perfon can-do. 

When you take her again from the mew, you 
are to have fair, jolly, capacious rufter-hoods, 
through which you can give her plumage, bones, 
or fliones, to purge her, as alfo waihed meatl 

There 
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There is much danger hi cnfcaming her ; and 
therefore this operation fliouid be gradually per- 
formed. 

The Ihorteft fpace wherein a gyr-faulcon can 
be r.uiuc ready tor the lure from the mew is fix 
wcck^ ; tui her life is in danger if Ihe receive the 
lead heat in her greafe. If all due care is taken 
of her, {he will continue good for twenty years. 
She is indeed excellent at the heron or kite ; but 
if you want to train her to the river, you arc 
referred to the dircftioiis given on this fubjcA 
with regard tq the haggard I'aulcon, 



CHAP, XXXI. 

' Of ihe GofiawK 

THE Gofliawk is found in the north of both 
Scotland and Ireland, where flie builds her neftin 
a tree. Her nature is hot, and conftitution ftrong- 
er than that of any other hawk. She kills at the 
bout. Being (hort wiiigftd, Ihe is not fo be 

flown 
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Jown at heck. No hawk is more ravenous, 
nor more forgetful of her keeper, if flie happen 
to get a day or two out of his fight. — She is ne- 
ver liable to the crock, filanders, and livcr-ftot, 
infirmities which all other hawks are fubjed to. 
When you get a gofliawk from the cage, ftie 
is generally much hurt by carriage and improper 
food ; and therefore needs cleanfing previous to 
your beginning to reclaim her, which you may 
give her, without medicines or fcouring. 

« 

You muft procure her a good ftomach before 
you give her calling ; and this you will cfFed by 
good meat, clean waflicd and dreffed, given in 
.gorges fuited to her digeftion. To accuftom her 
to the hodd, flip it eafily on while fhe is feed- 
ing, and at moderate intervals take it ofi^, to 
give her little bits j and ever fl;eal it gently on 
while fhe fwallows them. About an hour, or 
little more, after fupper, give her cafl;ing, and 
flie will throw it up in the morning; and, after 
a few days of this care, ihe will take it herfelf. 
Give her not a bit of meat foon above her cart- 
ing ; for this endangers her life by, choak- 
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ing, and at leafl; never mifles of making h^i* 
(ick. 

When flic is well cnfearoed and in aSual fly- 
ing, give her plumage every night immediately 
after flic is fed up j but, when (he refts, very 
clean meat is all that fhe needs till the morning, 
when you are to give her prepared hare's foot. 
Woolen cafting is improper. After a plentiful 
fupper, it fatigues her ftomach, and hinders her 
digeftion ; and thus comes up before the natural 
time. If you examine it then, it is of an aduA 
colour, clammy in its texture, and fometimes 
mixed with dirty bloody water. It has been 
known to grow into folid hard ball, called a 
cullion, which flie is not able to throw up, and 
^ fo kills her. Something further concerning this 
fliall be mentioned hereafter. 

The food proper for her during the flying fca- 
\ fon is good meat well waflied, and afterwards 
fqueezed in a clean towel, till the water run all 
out, except flie is fick and weak. Yet, if flie \$ 
very hard-flown, and much fatigued, you mufl: 
give her thrice a week the neck of a partridge 

or 



f 
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fer woodcock to fuppcr, warm in the blood. 
But when flic is fct to rcfl:, let her meat be vc- 
ry well waflted^ and hard fqueezed, dnd dried a 
little, in • order to keep her ftomach fliarp, and 
her temper obedient. If the weather is fcvere, 
the hawk is apt to grow benumbed and difpirit- 
cd ; and therefore you muft not then fly her 

with an empty fl:omach, but every now and 

« » f, 

then give her bits to fupport her ftrength and 
courage during her flights. She is alfo fubjeft 
to flatulencies, which appear by the fwelling of 
the gorge, and ber croaking : And thefe, as 
well as lowneft of fldh, are remedied by diet 
fuited to the weather^ to her labour^ and to 
her digeftion* If thefe flatulencies are not guard- 
ed againfl:, they bring on the cray and other in- 
firnniities : And, if her flefli falls low, it is very 
diflicult to raife it again in the cold feafon. 
Proportion her diet, while flie is hunting, to 
the length or fliortnefs of her toil j fo 35 that 
flie may never be empty, and yet fo s^ that her 
appetite may be fliarp, and her ftrength fufiici- 
OTt for flight; 

E c There 
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There is a confiderable difference between old 
and new-killed meat. The former has loft its 
nourilhing qualities, which no wafliing can ever 
reftore-to it j and, inftead of- ftrengtliening your 
hawki it reduces her to leannefe, and many other 
difcafes. Hot meat, on the contrary, though 
waflicn and fqueczed, ftill retains enough of 
nutriment, and promotes health, and prevents 
difordcrs. 

Take all pains to gwn the love and familiarity 
of your bawk ; and, for this purpofc, never take 
her up on your fift without whiftling, and ufing 
your voice, and giving her a ftump or bit of meat 
to pleafe her. But harfhnefs will difguft her, 
and make her hate you j for flie cannot bear to 
be oppofcd ftubbornly, or contradiaed. You 
muft alfo obferve to give her dinner, while you 
are enfeaming her, not all at once, but in fmall 
bits, at feveral intervals. To give it all at once 
will retard her making j but, to diftribute it, mil 
accelerate her making. 

CHAP. 
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I 



CHAP. 



XXXII. 



iTo reclaim the Gojhawk taken from the Cage. 

To reclaim the gofliawk from the cage, ob- 
fcrve the following direftions. Give her a fort- 
night's carriage, or more, in her rufter-hood, ?il- 
ways ftroking and foothing her with a feather, 
till Ihe bear your hand. Feed her with clean 
waflied meat ; and keep her by you on a perch 
in the night-time, ever chirping and whiftling to 
her, in order to prevent her from fleeping. Thus 
yoii will put her ftomach in good order, and ren- 
der her obedient to yoiir will. 



Then you may take off her rufter-hood, and, 
put' on another of the ordinary fort, which fits her 
eafily and neatly. To accuftom her to this hood, 
give her a bit of meat every time you put it on, 
and, in a fhori time, Ihe will make no refiftance. 
Then fet her on a high warm perch, in a dark 
place, (for cold gives her cramps), to flccp two 



or 
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or . three hours. Afterwards lure her with 2^ 
bit of meat, as alfo with your voice, to your fift } 
and, dividing her meal into fcveral parts, feed her 
*at proper intervals with it while her hood is on. 
Follow the fame praftice in the day-time, as the 
beft method to make her fond of her hpod. If 
ihe is very Ihy, do not meddle with her but 
by candle:light^ and at meals. 

Laft of all, you are to te^ch her to jqmp to 
your fift } which (he will do readily, if her fto- 
mach is in good order, and you fhew her a bit of 
meat. This you can do when you are feeding 
her with the bits into which her meal is divi- 
ded J and you may bring her with thefc from 
twenty to forty yards diftance from you for a 
^fortnight. In that time, flie will become quite 
bold and familiar, and be forever hindered from 
carrying. If flie happen to be brought too low^ 

ihe will never after enjoy her health. 

•I 

Now that you have brought your hawk to 
this pitch of periFeQiion, you muft further breed 
her to be familiar with your fpaniels. At her 
meals, draw the dogs togethtar, and, ftooping^ 

feed 
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feed your h&wk on your fift among them. You 
arc then to have three or four couples about 
you, to* prevent her learning to know the parti-? 
cular one you take to the field with her. At 
the lame time, have, in a ihort creance, the dead 
pelt of a pullet or hen, which yoja arc to throw 
among them, that flie may fly from your fift, 
and chop among them and feize it. Sufl[er her to 
plume a while on it ; then take her up again, with 
a ftump, to your fift, znd throw the pelt as be- 
fore, encouraging her to fly after it. 

I 

Continue this couife daily, till you find her 
venturing fearlcfsly among them, and you will 
foon perceive her intimidating the dogs, who will 
immediately give away as foon as they fee her 
qoming among them. Without all this prepa? 
ration, fkc would have been of no ufe to you. 



1 
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CHAP. XXXffl. 

/ X 

I 

I 

Of entering the Gojbawk. 

I 

WHEN you carry your hawk to the field for 
the firft time, beware of flying her near dove- 
cotes or farm-houfcs, left {he fliould check at 
pigeons or poultry j a fault from which Ihe \% 
hardly or ever to be reclaimed. 

To enter her at game, take with you three or 
four live partridges -, fend your fervant with one 
of them to the cover, which he fliall beat with a 
pole, as if he were fprmging fowls, calling at the 
feme time to the dogs ; then let him flip away his 
partridge dextroufly, when he fee? the hawk's 
head right in, hollowing to hertor^fe her atten- 
tion to it. When flie has killed it, run in, and 
take cafe that neither the dogs, nor any thing 
dfe, may frighten her from her prey j but let her 
plume it, and take blood, having the fpaniels all 
the while by her. After flie has eaten the head, 
which you are to teach her to difpatch on the 

ground 
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ground in her foot, throw the dead pelt of 
the partridge among the dogs, and let her take 
it in her fliort creance, that flie may not carry 
it from you. While (he fits on it ^pluming, 
give her her flipper. By a few leffons of this 
fort fhe will come to diftinguifh a partridge at 
iirft fight, and fly readily at it ; but you i^iuft 
not for the firft year allow her to feepheafants 
at all, for fear of putting her out of conceit 
with partridges. 

In the beginning of the feafon, take care not 
to fly her at the young partridges, till they be at 
the diftance of two or three hundred yards from 
you, to prevent her killing them too fuddenly, 
and without any trouble. Befides, the pstt*- 
tridges grow daily ftronger towards winter j and 
therefore, if you allow her to kill them at your 
foot at firft, flie will not pur fue them when in 
winter they are able to fly with their utmoft 
force. She will turn from them as foon as they 
get a few yards before her beyond the ufual 
diftance, and, from defpair of overtaking them, 
will take her ftation on a tree 



It 
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It is a ^ult to which this hawk is fubjed:^ that 
fhe fits ftill on the ground, inftead of waiting on 
in the air, after flie has driven a partridge into 
the cover. Hence it happens, that fhe never 
fees the partridge after the dogs have retrieved 
it; and fo it is loft. To amend this fault, take 
her up by the flioulders in both your hands, and 
throw her quickly on the neareft tree or hedge. 
This done, call your ddgs, and fpring the par- 
tridge under her eye, or as near as you can j 
ihe will then fly at it, and give you far more 
Iport than you could have had by her lulling it 
juft before her in the cover. Continue tlw 
pradice ; and the fear of being tbfled up, JQin- 
ed to the hopes , of game, vn\l foon induce her 
to get on high of iier own accord. 

This is the fault of a yoimg hawk ; aiid yo< 
are never to lure her to your fift before (he has 
killed the fowl. Beware of carrying her bare- 
faced ; for the .light, making her beat and hale 
on your hand, tends to weaken her for flighty 
and render her averfe to her hood. 



N« 
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No hawk demands the hood fo much as the 
gofhawk, which (he ought never to want but at 
weather and bath. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

Of entering the Gojhawk at the Cover. 

IF you would make your hawk bold to fly 
at pheafants in thick woods, as ihe was in the o- 
pdn fields, fpring a fowl to her, and fend her at 
it. When you fee fhe has brought it down, 
command your dogs behind you, left they rua 
in and rob her j and go you in fearch of her» 
But, if ihe mifs it, take her on your firft, or put 
her on a tree, and ipring it again as near her as 
may bej and if fhe has killed it, keep your 
do^s behind, and fuffer her to plume it a while. 
Then walk to her, ruftling yourfelf and dogs 
through the bufhcs j and, (looping, give her the 
head and neck in her foot for her recompencc. 
When fhe has done, throw the body of the 

F f pheafant 



I , 
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phcafant among the dogs, and fend ker after itj 
that flic may fnatch it from them. Make ready 
her fupper, and give her that inftead of the 
pheafant, which you arc to fteal dextroufly from 
her while fhe is bufy with the other. 

The reafon why you are to keep the dogs be- 
hind you is, befides the danger of their robbing 
the hawk, to . hinder them from difturbing and 
. frightening her at her prey • 

This is the courfe you are to take with fhe 
gofhawk in flying her at pheafimts; and, that 
you may take it ftill more fuccefsfuUy, attend to 
the following preparation, which ought to have 
flood at the beginning of the chapter. 

The pheafants fometimes, inftead of flying 
direftly on, take to perch; whence the hjiwk 
is to be taught to take them. For this purpofe, 
take a brown chicken with you to the wpod in 
the evening ; and, having broke its neck, erefl: 
it on the top of a long pole, high enough to be 
Teen by the hawk. Then ftirring the pole, fo 
as to give the chicken a fluttering appearance, 

and 
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^nd at the fame time calling to the hawk— fhe 
will come direftly in, and pull it down. . In this 
caijb, keep the dogs from molefting her in her de- 
fceait; aod give her leave to plume and divert 
hcrfelTon the fowl. While flie i« thus engaged, 
bring the dogs clofe about her, and let her eat 
the head and neck among them, as her re- 
-ward. 

By following this method, you will bring your 
ha^ to be fo bold, that flie no fooner fhall fee 
a pheafant go to perch, than fhe will feize him, 
. and bring him down. 

Beware of ftrange dogs, becaiife they, will 
mar your hawk. One ftrange and unruly dog 
will miflead the other dogs j and the hawk will 
know him, and give way for fear of him. And 
when they chace in with the hawk and fowl, the 
ftrange dog may not only attack, but even tear 
.the hawk and fowl to pieces, and karn the reft 
to join him. 

When a fowl is furprifed on the ground, and 
feized by a fpaniel, you are not to call down 

your 
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your hawk to it, but throw it up to her^ ufing 
your voice to excite her attention. If (he mifs 
it any how at the firfl throw, you are to repeat 
it, until fhe trufs the fowl, and come down 
with \U Then give her the itfual reward amon^ 
the dogs. 

It were well you accuftomed her now and 

s 

then to this exercife with a pullet, when you 
have no phcafants. This wiU learn her to bear 
the prefence and noife of men, horfe, and dogs, 
without being intimidated ^ for the gofhawk is 
naturally fhy and wild. 



C H A P. XXXV, 

% 

Of the Haggard Qojbawk. 

THIS hawk is of all others the wildeft, 
and confequently the moft difficult to be re- 
claimed. Hence the greateft care and diligence 
become neceffary to render her manageable. 

The 
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The fame treatment you were direfted ta.givc 
to the hawk from the cage, are you to give ter, 
bat witJi the addition of mudx rtmc time, pa- 
tience, and gentlenefs. She requires all «he ikill 
of the TOoft experienced fackoncr. As in her 
wild ftate flie is expofcd to the rapacity of xqjsi- 
ny enemies^ nocture and neceffity force her tD 

take to the covet with her prey, where (he may 

« 

fccurely feed on it } and this cuftom fhe retails, 
to the great trouble of the faulcotter^ evefn after 
fee is reclaimed in a gpod meafure, 

a 

The way to cure her of iJiis vexatious fault is, 
never to feed her in woods or thickets, but to 
make her attend you to an open field, where 
there is not any cover to iiide her. CsSl her 
then to your fift, and feed her with a bit or two 
on it } after which, put to her leafli, and let her 
eat the reft of lier meal on the ground by you, 
refcrving only a ftump to lure her to your fift 
again. Afterwards fet her on the ground, and, 
ftooping, convey fome bits flyly to her, fo that 
(he may hardly perceive your hand, which would 
caufe her ftrike with her talons at the meat. 



By 
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By carrying on this method, you \nll gradual-, 
ly wear off" her wildncfe, and takeaway her incli- 
nation to carry and gorge in fecrct. This ac- 
complished, you may carry her freely to the 
• field, and enter her at partridge, according to 
the rules already delivered. Only obfcrve, fur- 
ther, that you have her meal ready along with 
you, and feed hej: llowly with it, while fhe is 
pluming the firft fowl (he kills,' till Ihe- have c- 
nough ; and this alfo will be a mean to hinder her 
firom carrying to feed herfelf. She will wait Cor 
you, and cxpeft her reward at your hand alone, 
leaving the fowl to your own difpolial. 

The gofhawk is feldom found fit for both the 
open country and cover j therefore, if you have 
one that delights in partridge, keep her for this 
kind of fport only, and never let her fly at phea- 
fant } for the eafe of killing the latter, which is 
a flow flyer, will make her abandon the former, 
^s it is a fwift flyer. 



GHAPs 
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'. CHAP. XXXVI. 

Of flying the Gojhawk at Wild Duck^ Mallard^ 
H^roTiy Goofe^ and Rooks. 

DUCKS and mallards delight in ponds and 
marfhes that are furrounded with fhrubs and 
rufhes, and grafs, .where they mdct with Uttle 
xnoleitation. 

To trahi your hawk to this fport, provide 
three or four tame ducks of the fame colour 
with the wild one, and throw, her up one of 
them for as many days. When fhe has brought 
them down, fuflPer her to plume thein at her lei- 
fure, and give her the heads and necks for her 
reward. Then get one or two more, which, 
on trial, you know to be good flyers, and fend 
one of them with . a fervant before you, to a 
pond furrounded with buihes, where he is to 

lie hid till your arrival. When you come to the 

fame 
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fame place, ftrike the bufhes with your pble, 
which is to be a fignal to your fervant to let ofF 
•the tame dugk into the air, without difcovering 
himfelf. The hawk, being (harp-fet, will take 
the air diredtly after her, and bring her down in 
^ inftant. 

When you have given her a few lefloi^s of 
this kind, you may boldly entef her 'at wild 
game, with afliixahce of much fuccefe. Creep 
aa near as. you can to. the pond or marfli, hold-» 
ing up your hawk as high as you can, and beat-* 
ing the buflies or fedges, to raife the fowls. As 
' foon a^ fi^ brings ojac of them down^ run in 
and ccofe Its wioga, than it may not hurt your 
kawk^ h^t her plume ^t, an^ amufc hcrfcjf 
iid$h it, afid thea reward her as uj^al* 

It will be proper fojr you to have a Cwimmiiig 
fpaniel atoi*g with you ; for, wtea the hawk h 
well acquainted with the fyort, ihe will be fo 
ready to rake the fowl a& it rifcs, that they fhall 
both fall into the water together. In this cafe, 
the dog either catches and brings ^ut the diick, 
or fets it to its wings, and gives the hawk ano- 
ther 
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* 

thfer opportunity for feizing it, and receiving her 
reward. 

• \ 

As to the heron, goofe, and rookj you are 
to teach your hawk to take the two firft in the 
fame way you enter her at the laft. Get fome 
-live rooks, and pull out fome of the wing-fea- 
thers of one of them, on each fide, and fct it 
on the ground. Then unhood your hawk at 
the diftance of about forty paces, and turn her 
head towards the place where the rook is walk- 
ing: She will likely fly at it. In this cafe, let 
her plume, and be well rewarded on iu 

% 

Next, put your rook in a long creancc, with- 
out any feathers drawn, and peg it into the 
ground, about a yard or two from the end to 
which the rook is tied. Keep the other end in 
your own hand, and, unhooding your hawk, let 
her fly at the took. But, before flie reaches the 
rook, pull the creancc, by which* means you 
\viU draw up the peg, and give the rook leave to 
fly a little way before the hawk reach her. In 

•this manner, you will teach her to feize rooks on 

, wing ever after. 

G g The 



I 



• 
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I 

The tercel anfwers bcft for fmall birds ; but 
the gofliawk is to be flown at goofe or heron^ 
becaufe fhe is much ftronger. Thefc laft men- 
tioned birds come into the power of the gofhawk 
in the fame w4y as the 4-ook j but you mull al- 
ways crofs their wings as foon as you can, after 
■ they are brought down, kaft by their beating 
they hurt your hawk* 

To conclude, you may alfo fly the gofliawk at 
hares and rabbits, to which ypu will enter her, 
by patting them in a long creance. She 
them at the bout as eaflly as wild ducks* 



c H- A P.- xxxvn. 

Of the SparhawL 

THE fparhawk is fliort-wingcd, the diminu- 
tive of the gofliawk, and kills at the bout. She 
flics at the crow,^the rook, the lapwing, the 
.pigcJbn, the magpy, 'the fparrow, which flie 
Will purfue through the thickeft hedges ; and 

par- 



. * 



* • 
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particularly at partridges in harvefl:, from the 
firft of September to November, when the froft 
fets in,, at which time partridges are too ftrong 
for themp 

She is to be bjred from the eyrie or neft, 
which is found on a tree in our woods ; and in 
to be trained as th? gofhawk. They art not fo . 
cafily tamed as merlins, being naturally much 
wilder. Tajce care to have her always in com- 
pany with men, dogs, or horfes, to keep, as 
well as to make her manny. — ^But, by proper di- 
ligence, you may tame even the haggard in tea 
days, fo as (he (hall come to your fiit from a 
tree. Yet, if Ihe wander a day fropi you, (h^ 
will have forgotten you. 

There is no hawk which will .kill as many 
partridges in a day as ihe will ; and fhe flies 
juft as well in the cover as in plain ai}d open 
ground. 

As Ihe is very fhy, Ihe muft be prepared for, 
the field, the night before you take it, with 
waiben meat^ plumage, and cafting, to give her 

• .ftomach 



• 
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flomach a keen edge ; and, as ihe is a fmall 
bird, fhe inuft be kept high with nice meat iii 
firm, clean flefti, to enable her to endure fa- 
tigue, and to go through her duty with fpi- 



nt. 



* ' ■ 

To make her fly the better, you muft have 
along with you, in a little box, fome frcfh, but- 
ter, mixed up with, a little faflFron and fugar-can- 
' dy, which you are to give her either with her 
meat, or alone. It will keep her head clear, 
her temper good, her fpirit high, and her body 
from the? cray. , 

^ The mufkct is ^ very fmall bird : but makca 
excellent fport at fmall birds through hedges. 



CHAP. 



XXXVIII. 



■ 

Of the Lanner and Lanneret. 



THE lanner is a hawk very common in moft 
countries, efpecially in Franpc, mjiking her ey» 
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x\c on lofty trees in forefts, or on high cliffs 
near the fea. 

Th? eyefs ff oni the eyrie is of al| handles the 
moft eafily tamed to your purpofe. She is traii^- 
ed like the faulcon-gentle. You firft teach her ' 
t9 cpme to the lure garniflied with meat. Then 
let her kill two or three fowls at it. but which 
have fqme fpace to flutter about it. 

When you have rendered her expert in kill^ 
i^g this way, let her be lured in the field from 
man to man, with a fowl in a creance. from 
which Ihe cannot carry it off". If fhe feize it 
brifkly, let her be yrell rewarded on it ; but, af- 
ter that, let her have no mqre upward flown fowls 
from the hand. The reafon is this : they become 
fo fixedly attached to any habits they get, that it 
ig im'poflSible to wean them from them after- 
wards : and, were they accuftomed to fp^Is 
from the hand, they never would chace them. 
wild in the air. This arifes from her phlegma- 
tic temper, which cannot endure the trouble of 
^changing, 

Accordingly, 



■^ 
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Accor^ngly, of all hawks^ the haggard laimer i« 
the wildeft and rnoft diiScult to be reclaimed. She 
is to be made manny much in the fame way as 
yoa treat the faulcon-gentle, but with infinitely 
more trouble. 

The ramage-Ianner is of the fame difpofition, 
and requires the fame treatment. They are 
both very fubjeft to the fault 6[ carryin^^ and 
.cUred of it with great difficulty. 

The method is, to lure her only once at a 
^me, and to feed her, the moment after you 
take her from the lure, with fmall bits from your 
hand, the fpanicls being by you all the while. 
At her firft entering, you are to have but few 
dogs with you ; and chefe muil be gentle and 
' cool, that flie may the more eafily get acquaint* 
ed with them : For, if Ihe take fright and hatred 
at dogs, it is impoifible to reconcile her to them, 
and will ever after carry the inftant they come in 
}xet fight, and prey on the game ihe fei^es^ 

Too hard flying, and too low feeding, will mucli 
injure any hawk j but they prove deftru£tive to 

thp 
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the lanner ; and it is by thefe extremes that ihe is 
generally fpoiled. Therefore great care is to be 
taken to call her from her ^ wings before flic 
grows faint. J and to keep up her flefli with diet > 
fuited^o her appetite and digeftion. 

Let her lull fowls in a long creance^ hard by 
yoU) to aceuftom her to your prefence, and to 
help her wlldnefs away ; and reward her with 
the fowls ihe kills, or with other fuch meat^ 
waflied a little, as you do to the faulcon. Then 
you may put her to the river in company with a 
good make-hawk ; and, by the force of exam« 
pie, ike vriXi become a gqod river-hawk her&lf* 



C HAP. XXXIX. 

Of the Saker. 

THIS hawk is to be bred like the faukon« 
gentle ; but flie is miich more difficult in train- 
ing. Her eyrie has not been yet found any 
where but. in the Levantine iflands. 



She 
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I 

She is a little longer than the haggard faiil- 
con ; her plumes rufty and ragged ; her foot and 
beak rcfemble thofc of the laniier ; her podri- 
ces fliort, and her train the longeft among all 
birds of prey. She is very ftrong and hardy, 
and will attack all fowls, particularly large ones, 
as goofe, &c« She flie^ alfo at pheafaht and 
partridge ; and is much lefs dainty in her diet 
than long-winged hawks are. She makes excel- 
lent fport with the kite, which,* as foon as the 
faker is thrown off, takes to her wings, goiiTg 
direftly to her higheft pitch, and making many 
turns in the air. The many contcfts betwiiJt 
them afford great pleafure td the fpedatofs. 



CHAP. XL. 

Of the Difeafes (f Hawks ^ and their Cure. 

% 

H A W K S are fubjeft to various difeafes^ 
which are occafioned by various caufes; and, 

thefe guarded againft, their bad effeds are pre-> 
vented. 

Hawks^ 



J 



I 
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Hawks fuffer by cold, cfpecially from water, 
when they are hot in their greafe ; by being too 
haftily enfeamed } by exclulion from the frefli 
air ; by unwholefpme fopd ; by being fuddenly ■ 
taifed in their flefti ; by being brought fuddenly 
low ; and by every thing elfe whi'eh is contrary 
to their nature* 

You nii*y difcern when your hawk is fick, by 
her crowcking, and the flacknefs of her feathers, 
and the ftartings of her feet, or legs. — ^But, to 
be more particular^ 

li Of a Hawk which retains her Stones too long. . 

When your hawk retains her ftones beyond 
the natural period for cafting them, you arc to 
keep her ftrong ^nd full of flbfh, and give her 
the froall6t kind of ftones, out of fair water, at. 
iiight. This difdrder arifes from weaknefs, and 
muft therefore be cured, not by provocatives to 
caft, but by time and Ikillful management. 

2. Of Scour ings for Hawks which digeft ill* 

Scobring^ are neceflary to hawks when they 
arc foul, and unable to digeft their food. The 

H h morning 
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mornipg is the proper feafon for giving them 
this remedy, which ought to be carefully fuited 
to the ftate of their conftitution. To prepare 
/' ftrong hawks for a purge, they muft be la« 
boured, eight days before, with carriage, clean 
food, and calling, to ftir them, and loofen the 
filth in their pannel. This donej feed them in 
the morning, that they may be empty by eight 
at night, when you are to give neither bones 

. nor feathers. Then you may give them the 
fcouring, and fet them up warm all night, that 
they may not take cold thro' emptinefs.--«-The 
following is the receipt for a comforting water, to 
1>c given them after the fcouring. TAe half a 

y dozen bruifed cloves, as many thin flices of liquo- 

- rice, and a little brown fugar-candy; Put all thefe 
ingrecfients into a pint of fair water, and let them 
fteep together all night. Give your hawks a 

\ tea-fpooirful or two of it, each, early in the 
morning, with ftones ^ and when they have ca(t 
them, they will be in order for a moderate 
breakfaft of good meat. This water, together 
with the ftones, will purge away the remains of 

the fcouring you gave them over nightj and it 

• 

IS 
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is befides an excellent reftorativc, by itfelf, to 
poor and weak hawks. 

3. Of Curing Hawks over- tired on being Jirfi en-* 
teredo 

When your hawk is over-fatigued by fevere 
flights, immediately after being entered, give 
her the following phyfic. Take a bottle of claret, 
and boil it down, on a flow fire, to an Engliih 
pint, with four ounces of fugar-candy, two ' 
drops of faffron, one drop of cinnamon, one 
drop of mace, and a pepper clove. Let this 
compofition cool ; cork it well up in a fmall 
bottle ; and give your hawk a tea-fpoonful of it, 
to recover her ftrength and courage. 

4. A General Cure. 

y 

The following medicine is very general, be- 
tng effediial both in preventing and curing ma*- 
ay diforders. Take two drops of feflron^ two 
drops of cinnamon, two drops of mace, fix pepper 
cloves, a little fcrape of rhubarb, a little carduus 
benedidus, the bulk of an egg of wormwood, 
and as much of rue ; which two laft ingredients 
muft be dried at the fire. Pound all thefe in a 

mortar 
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I mortar together, and afterwards ftir them into a 

^ quarter of a pound of butter, perfedtly frefli, 

. which has been melted, over the fire, and then 

- add to the whole a little rofe- water. Lay up 

« this compofition for ufe, in an earthen pot cover- 

ed with leather, where it will continue good for 

a year. . The quantity of a bean wrought into 

the fame quantity of powdered fugar-candyj> is a 

: dofe for a faulcon, and the half of that is a 

(ipfp for a tercel. 

5. To cure Hawks fuddenly wafted. 

If you perceive your hawk fall fuddenly from 
her healthy plight, into \^^eaknefs and inward de- 
cay, you cannot give her a more gentle and rc- 
ftorative phyfic than thatprefcribed No. 3. But, 
previous to your adminiftering it, you are to 
feed her at night with the beft meat, and give ' 
her the proper dofe in the niorning. During 
the qperation, and till flie crave food, you are to 
fet her on . a warm brick covered with double 
woolen cloth,' to keep her comfortable. When 
her appetite is come, you are to give her a little, 
and often, of the beft hot meat, and never 
without fome of the water along with it, men.- 

tioncd 
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tjpned in No, 2. Tljus, with warmth atid nou-» 
rifhment, (he will recover her health gradually, 
and take to her ufual diet. But, 



6. To cure ftrong^ foul Hawks ^ 

If your hawk is ftrong, but unclean within, 
give her the following medicinet Put a quarter 
of a pound of frefli butter into a faucer full of 
white wine vinegar ; boil them over a gentle fire, 
ikimming away the grofs parts they throw up ; 
they being well clarified, put into them four 
bruifed cloves, one branch of rue, one branch 
of wormwood, two flakes of faffron, and a to- 
lerable piece of fugar-candy. Boil all thefe to- 
gether a- good while j then, taking out the rue, 
and the wormwood, and the cloves, and the 
fitflron, and draining out what remains of the 
vinegar, make the reft into pills rolled in 
brown fugar-candy. Twp of thefe pills, about 
the fize of ac^orns, are the doff for a hawk. 
But, if this medicine does not work well enough, 
you may give her a little aloes, wrapt up in one 
of the pills, to increafe its ftrength. This 
fcouring is good for hawks furfeitcd by bad 

food. 
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food, as it both ckanfes and comforts the 
bowels. 

9 

7. To cure lured Hawks heated in their Greafe 
bafere they are thoroughly enfeamed. 

If your hawk be lured, t>ut heated in her 
greafe before ihe be thoroughly enfeamcd, give 
her the following fcouring : Take equal quail* 
tities of rofemary and box-Ie^^v^s powdered, 
with a 'little horehound; mingle them all in 
clarified frefh butter, and make them up in pills 
with brown candy fugar. The dofe is a pill or 
two, which will purge the pannel ^d make your 
hawk enfeam eafdy. 

0, T9 cure an over^heated Livery and (^rfiomng 
Gall. 

If you htve reafon to fufpeS: your hawk^ liver 
over-heated, or her gall overflovnng, you mult 
feed her with light cooling food, clipped into 
the difUHed water of endive fuccory, wherein a 
flice of rhubarb has been infufed. At the end of 
four days, give her a gentle fcouring, to take 

away the binding quality of the rhubarb, 

» 

9. r« 
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9. To cure an over 'heated Heart. 

If your hawk is ovcr-hcated about the heart, 
yoii will perceive her difeafe by the drynefs and 
ropinefs of hel: cafting and mutes, by the dulnefs 
of the colour of her feathers and pounces, by 
her eageraefs for bowfing and bathing* , In this 
cafe, light ind cooling food muft be obferved ; 
and, for a medicine, ihfuie half a dozen diced 
cloves into the diftilled water of borage and bu- 
glofs, and dip your hawk's meat into it. Give her 
alfo reft, tbait fatigue may not increafe her dif« 
eafe. 

to. To cure the Fellandert. 

If yoUrhawk is diftreficd by fellanders or other 
worms,'and by hearing her peep'm the night time, 
when pinched by them, give her a clove of gar« 
lick pierced through all over, which has been well 
fteeped in the juice of worm-wood or in oil. Let 
her have this every night with her fupper, for two 
pr three days together, and oflFcr water to her c- 
very morning. Then, leaving off the garlick, give 
her at fuppet l^o or three bits of meat rolled ia 
tnuftard-feed, till ftie appear to have recovered 
lier health* 



!!• % 
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11. To cure Indigejlioh. 

if your hawk is troubled with indigeftion^ 
and unable to put her food over into her pannel^ 
you niuft endeavour to niakc her throw it up, 
to prevent its putrifying on her gorge, and kill- 
ing her. In this cafe, water, if fhe take it« 
and a few ftones, have fometimes been known 
to do much good j but> when the evil is obftinate, 
ufc the following medicine to fcour ^ her gently. 
Take butter preferved in rofe water, a little 
of the powders of faflFron and myrrh, and the 
powder of half a dozen doves of mace; mingle 
them all together with a little brown fugar-candy, 
and make the com pofitioh up into pills. Before 
you give your hawk any meat on her indigeftion, 
give her one or two of thefe pills early in the 
morning.' When you perceive her emptied 
by their operation, give her, at the ufual hour 
of feeding, but a fmgle bit of the very beft meat, 
and the fame quantity at other times, juft as ihe 
is eafily able to digcft. Next morning, give 
her ftones, with a pill of worm-wood;, and, 
after cafting them, feed her with clean fweet 
meat dipped in the water fet down in No .2. 

Avoid 
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Avoid JForcmg your hawk to throw tip, left the 
ftraining kill her j except the hawk be ftrong c- 
hough to bear the lize of a bean of alum, which 
will certainly bring all away; After the alum^ 
you fliall give her fome bf the above mentioned 
^atcr to comfort her bowels* 

Hi % curt Htat rfthe Stomach. 

If your hawk is fubjedl to drought and heat 
in the ftomach, or in any other of her inward 
parts, you will relieve her by the following me- 
dicine. Take almoft two ounees of French 
' barley, well waftied, and boil it for a minute 
in fair water ,in a pipkin j throw away that wa- 
ter, and put to it the fame quantity of new 
water, letting that boil juft as; long; change 
that water too, and put to the barley a quart of 
fair water, and boil it into' a pint ; ftrain this 
pint through a linen cloth from the barley, and 
mixt it \xp witii as much^fugar-candy as will 
" fwcetcn it, letting them boil together for a mi- 
• nute. When it is cold, give fome of it to your 
hawk, as often as you feed her, for four days } 
for it will keep good no longer, and you are to 
make it a-uew as long as you need it. 

I i I3« ^. 
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1 3. To cure the Croak. 
If your hawk be fcized with the croak, a 
very dangerous and deadly difeafe, ufe the fol- 
lowing medicine. Into a half a pint of claret, 
put a little fugar-candy, three or four thin flices 
of the whiteft ginger, and as many bruifed cloves. 
Pour thefe into a fJver or pewter plate, covered 
clofe with anothet', which anfwers it fo eza^y 
as to let noiie of the fteam efcape; and boil 
thcro over a flow fire, in a chamng-diJh, keep- 
ing ihe^heat equal by a pair of bellows. Take 
off the cover now and then, and wipe off the 
nioifture you will find on it, with a feather, into 
a difti, where you may keep it till you put it in 
a vial, when it is all collefted. Give your hawk • 
a little of it wfth her food, and at the fame 
time refi: and warmth: And, if flie be newly 
taken ill, it will certainly cure her. If the 
cramp is joined with the croak, give her the 
fcouring mentioned in No. 4. But, if the hawk 
be low, you muft give her a very gentle dofc. 
The above liquid alfo helps digeftion and weak- 
nefs. But, if the hawk has been long diforder- 
ed with the crowck, and has given over eating, 
the following management ia feldom meffcdual. 
Iriftead 
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Inftca4 of warmth, and drugs, and indplence, 
you muft fet your hawk to her wings night and 
day, about the houfc, and in plantations, where 
Ihe may fit dry when fhe wants to reft. She 
will follow you when you go to the field, croak- 
ing hard and craving food ; but the fiifl day Ihe 
will only tear and throw away her food, with- 
out fwallowing a bit. The next day, however, 
Ihe will be enabled by her exercife to take a 
little, perhaps half a fparrow ; and come thus 
to her ftomach by degrees. \Yhen fhe is able 
to eat any thing, you muft put a pepper clove 
into ^ bit of her food, which is to be always 
of fmall birds, while Ihe is fo very weak. 

Thijs terrible diftemper arifes from foul-feed- 
ing, hunger-ftrefs from her being loft a few 

days, beating from the fift, hanging by the 
jeffes, and from cold after heat. 

14. To cure the Cramp f 

If your hawk be feized with the cramp, a 

difeafe produced by cold without exercife, or 

J^y foul feeding, and if fhe be clean and perfcfl:- 

ly enfeamed, minS the following management. 

poll, in a large brafs pot full of water, two qr 

three 
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three handfuls of red and white fage, and as 
much polypody of the oak, Ccirer the [pot, afr 
ter you have taken it off the fire, with woolen 
cloth very thick, that the warm fteam may rife 
very gently through if ^ neither top hot nor toq 
cold. On this covering lay ypur hawk ; and re- 
new the h^at of the water as you fee occafioni 
when it C00I5 ; and alfp give her a clqve of gar- 
lick every morning, for two qt three days fuc-: 

ceffively, to expel the inward cold. But if you 
fufpefl: greafe within her, purge it away with a 
Ettle leaf of rue and wormwood ihred finely 
(k>wn, and mingled witl| frcfh butter and fugar- 
candy. Give one or two pills of this eompofi- 
tion to your h^^ffk two or three mornings in 
the week : and it will in due time reftorc her 
health. 

15. To cure the Frovmce. 

If your hawk is feized with the frownce, you 
will know it by 4he mouth and throat being con- 
tinually frothy, furred, and white. This dif- 
eafe is occafioned by water which falls from the 
head on the throat and tongue, and affeds both 
a? a cancer. The way to prevent this diforder 

IS4 
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jfi, to give your havk^ when ihe is ftuficd in 
the head y/ii^ cold, the tump of a cow or iheep, 

fixed on the block, to tear at i and the violeat 

■. ' . » » 

pulling will make the water ' to fly out of her 
nares, and fo hinder it from producing the 
frownce. The way to cure it is as follows. 
Take a feucer-ful pf the very beft white wine vi- 
negar; boil in it, for four minutes, three of 
four leaves of red fage ; add a pretty good quan- 
tity of the powder of burnt ^lum ; and then let 
it boil about a minute. Put up the liquor for 
ufe in a glafs-vial, well ftopt, when cold. But^ 
if ihp hawk be dangerbufly infeSed, fteep for a 
day, in die liquor, the fize of two fmall nuts of 
brimftone, finely powdered, apd tied up in a ' 
linen tdg } and with this additicm the medicine 
will cure the moft inveterate frown^. While 
you adminifter this cure, your hawk muft be 
clean within, and be indulged in reft and good: 
nourifhment. Tou are to lay on this liquor a 
little warm, with a feather anointing the fcabs. 
After the firft dreflSing, take off the fcabs to the 
quick; and immediately anoint the fores with 
the feather dipped in the liquor. Let tins drefll 
ing continue till the third day, when you are to 

take 
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\ take oflF fuch fcabs as are ready of themfclves to 
' come away; and let the reft remain till they 
loofen and come eafily off, that by frequent 
dreffing you may not ruin your hawk's mouth, 
Biit, if the difcafe be juft beginning^ you may 
ftop its progrefs, by blowing burnt allum througl^ 
a quill into the hawk's mouth and throat, which 
\^ill cure her. 

i6» To cure the Cramp in the Feet and Legs. 

If your hawk is feized in the legs and feet 
only with the cramp, the foUowirtg cure has 
been recommended. Put the powder of peony- 
root by your hawk, all day, in a little bag of 
linen, that flie may fmell it ; all night hang it 
about her neck in a firing. Or take a bit of 
bryony-root, and faften it about your hawk's 
leg, and lay it alfo near her beak, that £he m^f 

tafte it. 

17. To cure the Pin. 

\ The pin is a difeafe which rifes in the feet of 

.' hawks, from their reftleffnefs in the mew ; where- 

by they are battered into calloufnefs refembling 

cprns in human feet. The pin can be cured 

' . " only 
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otily by careful excifion, and the wound is to be . / 
Cured with a. plafter of galbanon, white pitch, j 
and Venice turpentine, fpread on fine leather^ 
and nicely fattened. Repeat the drefling thrice 
a week, till the wound is healed. 

18. To cure a Bruife. 

If your hawk'^s legs or feet fwell from ^ bruifc, 
slnoint and rub the place with refined bacon 
greafe, beaten well up with aquavitae, and wrap 
it about with a linen rag foaked in the bacon 
greaffe melted; and about that wrap another 
cloth, or bit of leather, to defend it from the air. 

19* 7i cure the Cray. 

The Cray is a difeafe of hawks which tfiakcs 
ttiem mute fcantily, and with difficulty; and 
arifes from cold occafioned by grofs and cold- 
walhed meat. To cure this diftemper, you are 
to feed your hawk with chickens, young^pigcons, 
and other food of light and eafy digeftion. In 
the mean time, clarify fome very frefli butter, 
with ten brulfed cloves of mace boiled in it j 
and, as k cools, add a little of the powder of 
rue. Put this compofitiqn in a box, and anoint 

your 
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your ha^vk^i food 'with it» giving faer eafy g6r« 
ges« This will foon open her head^ and enable 
her to flice cleverly. But, if yon Ixrould have 
her bead perfedly well purged, and her inward 
paflages thoroughly coded, ufe the juice of 
dailies or fage, to cayfe her throw out the re- 
maining noxious humours* This done^ add to 
the juice a little of the flower of briiuitone, 

gradually to dry them up ; and give her alfo 
with her meat the water of barley, as ^prepare^ 
in No. 12. 

• 

56- To cure the Itching tfa Hawk. 

Hawks are fometimes feised with an itching 
, in the bloody part of the feather, where it is 
infiated into their bodies i and, to cafe them- 
lelves, they bite and tug at it with their beaks, titt 
they pull it out< To cure this itch, take a pint 
of the 'beft viaegar, two races of ginger grated 
to dujft, and boil them together a good while 
tvkh three branches of roe. Then add the fize 
of a wahiut of ^am, and half a fpoonful of ho-^ 
Hey ; and let them boil a little longer. A little 
of this preparation, laid warm \rith a feather 
<m the dxfeafed feathers, will effe&oally cure 

theia. 

ai. Of 
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11. Of a bad-weathered Haw^. I 

If your hawk is bad-weathered, that is, will \ 
not fit on your fid when the wind blows, but ' 
hales, and beats, and hangs by the jeffes, Ihc , 
has an ill habit of the word kind. The way to j 
cure her is, tp turn her out, in a ftormy night, ! 
among trees, where flie can have no fhelter, 
but be obliged to hold by the branches. If this \ 

expedient do not amend her, (he is inAirable, ; 
and no longer worth your attention. 
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A Glossary of the Technical Terms of 

Faulconry. 



The Faulconer^s Word is. Hold Fast. 



ARMS; the legs of a hawk from the thigh 

to the foot 

B 
Bathing; the adlidn of a hawk when (he rc- 

fre&es hetfclf in water 
Beak ; the crooked part of her bill 
Beams ; the long feathers of her wings 

Beating ; the fluttering of her wings when fhc 

Ilrives to fly away from perch or fift 
Bowfing; her drinking frequently. 

c 

Cage J a machine of a fquare figure, formed of 
four narrow boards, on which faulconers tranf- 
port their hawks from place to place, when 
they have many, 

Calling ; the feathers giVen a hawk to cleanfc 

her gorge 

Calling 
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C 

Calling a hawk ; the holding her in your hands 
by the Ihoulders' with her wings clofc, that 
fhe may not beat when you force any thing 
on her 

Cawking ; the treading of hawks 

Ceafing ; the fafl hold a hawk takes with her 
foot 

Ccflel i the firfl: long feather of a hawk's wings 

Check ; the flying away of a hawk from her na- 
tural game, after rooks, or pigeons 

Cowering"! the fhaking of a young hawk's ' 
wings in obedience to an old one 

Crabbing ; the fighting of hawks as they fit by 
one: another 

Cutell J the third long feather of a hawk*» 
wings 

ifclofed ; newly hatched 

Topping; the muting of a hawk direftly down- 
wards. 

E ■ . 

idcw; is thorough digeftion 
Tie; the hawk's neft, or the place where flic 
builds it. 

Feaking;. 
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Feaking j the wiping which a hawk gives, her 

beak after flie is fed 
Flag-feathers ; the (horteft feathers of a hawk's 

wings next to the. fhoulders. 
Flying on head j this the hawk is faid to do, 

when, milling the fowl fhe fet out afWr, fhc 

takes the next check 
. G 

Gleeming ; the throwing up of filch after eaft- 

ing 
Glute J the flimy fubftance in the^panncl 
Gorge ; the crop or craw 
Gurgiting, fuffocating, by whatever caufe^ br 

kind of meat. 

I 

Inke ; the neck of any bird from the: head to 

the body 
Intermewed ; the change of a hawk's colour 

from red to white, the' fecond year 
Jeuk (to ;) to fleq). - 

L 
-Lice J a fort of vcrmine which Ihrc on haWks^ 
Longopen ; the fecond of the long feathers of a 
hawk's wings. 

Male- 
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MsJKC-hawk y an old ftaunch hawk, vkd to in 

ftrud young ones in flying 
Male-feathers ; thofe on the breaft 
Managing j the making of a hawk manny oi 

tami 
Manjling ; the lowering of a hawk's wings down 

to her feet. 
Mew J the place where^a hawk changes her fea- 

thers 
Mites } a vermine, fmaller than lice, found a- 

bout the head and n^es 
Mute ; the excrement of hawks. 

N 

Nares ; the noftrils. 

P 
Panncl ; the part next the fundament, whcr< 

digeftion. is completed 
Pek; the difmembcred carcafe of any fowl 
Pendant feathers } thofe behind the thigh 
Petty fingers ; the toes of a hawk 
pai of a fowl } what remains after the hawk h 

Plumage; fmall downy feathers gWen haWks foJ 

cafting. 
Plume; the colour of a hawk's feathers wherebj 

her age or conftitution is known. 

♦* Pluming; 
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« 

P 

Plamiii^ this a hawk- is faid to do "^hcn flic 

pulls the feathers T)ff her prey 
Prey; what a hawk kills, and feeds on herfclf. 

Quarry ; the fowl which hawks are flown at. 

R 

Haifed in flefli ; a hawk in this condition is fat 

and profpers 
Rake out ; a hawk does fo when fiie flies too far 

out from the game 
Ramage; wild, unmanageable 
Reclaiming; taming 
Roufmg J the aftion of a hawk when flie fliakes 

herfelf 

* 

Ruffing ; when the hawk fl:rikes, but does not 
trufs her prey. 

' S 

Sails ; the wings of a hawk 

Selling ; the blinding of a haggard witlji a thread 
pafled thspugh her eye-lids, to hold them toge- 
ther in order to tame 'her ^ 
Setting down ; the putting of a hai^ into the mew- 
Slicing ; the muting of a hawk to a good di- 
ftance from her 

Sliming ; 
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* Sliming jlicr routing jUrcdly down,''vfrfig|it drdp- 
. pmg •• . , » 

Snyting; Iheefing 
Soar hawk;. fo called fr6ijj the time (he is taken 

from the eyrie tfti (he has m^wed hcrfcatheirs 
Storing ;• the qiiick and impetuous dcfccnt cff 

a -hawkHto ftrikc h^r prey 
SumSlcJ; a hawk is fo when (he has all her fca- 
' thers, and is ready to be taken from the mew. 

•# ^ 

T 

" Tearing ; the ,adion of a hawk pulling at the 

piniQQ.'of a wiM^- «. # 

Tra^rt ; the tail 

TruiEng; a hawk does this when Ihe raifes a 
fpwl into the 7ii\\^ and comes down with it again« 

U 

Unfummed ; a hawk is fo when flic has not yet 
received fjl her feathers. 

W 

Wsurbling ; the croifing of the wingr over the 

back 
«Weathering^; 4J2(e; letting out of a hawk to take 

the air. 
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